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SHE FORSOOK HIM; 


OR, 
THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. 
By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


And then the cloudlet flitted past, 
The-moon shone bright again ; 

Their arms entwined like ivy vines, 
And lover-like they kissed again, 


** THoRNB has a good heart,” returned Sir Roland, 
lowering his voice, “ but a little wanting here, don’t 
you think ?”’ tapping his forehead meaningly. 

“* Not the least in the world,” replied Gerald. 

“ Well,” in the same tone, “I shouldn’t care to 
be shut up with him for two months.” 

* IT shall be back long before two months. 
going down to Sussex for the 12thof August.’’ 

“ Do you know,” said the baronet more seriously, 
“‘ we have been hearing pe news of you ?” 

“You are wiser than I. I have said,done, and 


Tam 


thought nothing strange, that I know of. What is 
it?” 


“ That yon are going to be married.” 

My lady heard the speech, and listened for the 
snowen,abthenah she never turned her éyes towards 
the capta.n; and the sweet emile with which she 
talked to Lord Thorne never died on her lips. 

Juillet still played with her bouquet. Apparently 
nothing present had power to interest her. 

“To whom ?” inquired Captain Yorke. 

“To Mr. Marleigh’s heiress !”” » 

“‘T shall never marry any one’s heiress, Sir 
Roland,” was the decided answer. 





[a RUSTIC TEA.] 


Miss Yorke dropped her fan suddenly, and stooped 
to pick it up, in spite of Lord Thorne’s efforts. 

Her face was very pale afterwards, perhaps from 
the exertion. 
on _ minutes later the two gentlemen had quitted 

© box. 

August came with its scorching heat and bright 
sunny days. 

The twelfth came, too; and on its eve Captain 
Yorke arrived in Sussex, just as he had foretold. 

Doubiless he would have found plenty of grouse 
to slaughter in Scotland, but he had an engagement 
of long standing to shoot over the preserves of his 
friend Mr. Harleigh, whose only child Belgravia 
had long since decided was to become the future 
Lady Yorke. 

Tue captain heeded this report little. 

At twenty-nine he was free from all thought of 
love or marriage. 

He was an honourable, earnest-minded man; 
proud and generous, brave and true, Little doubt 
the woman he might make his wife would be very 
happy, for he was capable of warm tender affection. 

His great fault was his passionate temper, which 
slumbered beneath his usual self-control. 

His greatest virtue was truth; he detested the 
shadow of falseness, or even fickleness. 

He seemed to have taken for his motto the good 
old watchword of the Douglas: “ Faithful and 
true ? 

He is the hero of this tale. A heroshould have 
a description, and his face was most difficult to 
describe. 

It was not handsome, it was not plain; it was not 
grave, it was not gay. He had the dark hair and 
grey eyes that were almost hereditary among the 
Yorkes. i oe 

His step had their dignity, his heart their pride, 
and yet a nobler pride than theirs. Not the pride of 
rank, or wealth, or intellect; but the pride that 
saves men from faults,and yet gains the name of 
hauteur and coldness. 

Captain Yorke was a very popular man, and yet 
he had few real fricn is. 





He sought too much, both in love and friendship. 
His idea was too high, and so men called him cold, 
and women heartless; and guessed not that his 
nature was warm and passionate, his friendship, 
when once gained, eternal ; and that when he loved 
it would be once and for all time. 

A strange character, yousay. And yet he had 
rare fascinations. Many a woman would have been 
proud to smile on him. 

He had been more than a week in Sussex. He 
had wreaked a fearful vengeance on the grouse, 
when one day, becoming separated from the rest of 
the party, he lost himself in the mazes of the wood 
where they had been shooting. 

He had never been in that direction before, and 
after vainly seeking the path they had pursued in 
the morning, he plunged into the firat tract he could 
discover, believing that once clear of the wood he 
could easily reach Allerton ; but when the last tree 
disappeared, and he found himself in a lane ap- 
parently without beginning or end, he was some- 
what at a loss. 

** Here, I say,’’ he called to a passer, a lad wheel- 
ing a barrow. “ What do you call this place, my 

oy?” ‘ 

** Luton, please sir.” 

* Well, and how far is it from Allerton ?” 

** Dunnow, please sir.” 

‘Tt doesn’t please me at all! Well, which is the 
road ?” 

**Dunnow, please sir.” 

“* Bother the boy, he knows nothing but the name 
of hisown village, If I keep straight on, where 
shall I get to?” 

“ That dependa on how far ye goes, please 
sir ?”’ 

‘Ia he making game of me?’ thought the cap- 
tain. 

But the urchin’s face was devoid of anything 
but stolid stupidity, 

**If I kept on for an hour ?”’ hazarded Captain 
Yorke. 

** Ye couldn’t, sir; ye’d bein the water.”’ 

How long the perplexed wayfarer and his unskilled 
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guide would ha¥e céntintied tlieir dialogue is 
dubious, but at that moment footsteps were heard 
behind them, and the boy, glad to be relieved of a 
difficulty, exclaimed : 
“There's parson; guess he’ll tell you moro nor 
1p 


And with an awkward bob, boy and barrow 
disappeared. 

Captain Yorke turned to meet the new comer, 
but his question died on his lips, and he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Why it’s Aehley:”’ 

“Gerald! Is it possible?” 

For they had been friends at school and college, 
firm, staunch friends; but the ohtrch had claimed 
one, the army tho other. 

Letters had been few and far between, and the 
last news of Charles Ashley that had reached the 
captain, had been his wedding cards. 

‘They shook bands warnily. 

Both were ploased’at the mectiig; it had been’ 
accident rather thatydesign that they Had lost sight’ 
of each other, ‘ 

Their —_ alia ae G¥er. Both fel? it 
at that chan ¥ 

They had? mi 10 fee Heir, The 
spoke first, 
and his dilate. 

“ You’ vel trey HOWE Wane fonyer, Before york, 
You'd bette? give yea, cde line With mayif 
you will acte East) Sapper HEELS of Mr. Heir- 
leigh’s Frene a 

** Nothing’ f shémid like » Bul’ they wil} be 
eearching for me far and . Pitt go, Charlie.” 

“* Well, I e-you'off thisondey PhP remember you 
must come We us ie! Yor 


Surcly you cd Me the @kotiee wt peed for otie 
snore 


day? 

“ I'll not fail to’ Gdine,” PaiMied in Yorley 
and he listened t@ hit fries divéotiow@for his 7 
turn to Allerton, . 

Then, witha 
the labyritithy 6f the’ wood: 

‘“Thet@s @ Hin Who dod¥ ¢6mie g60d in life,’’ was 
his thottght. “‘ Ohdrléd Ashl¢y is just what a clorgy- 
man ought to bée. Bub with His tilents what a pity 
to bury hintéelf inf GHd¢ thic@ible hole where peoplé 
don’t éven know the nine’ df the next ville!” 

He was late for ditnery's dite fault’ for a less 
poplar man. 

Adib was when he found Whmeelf in Mts. Har. 
leigh’# neighbourhood aftér coffeey she’ only ob- 
served, affably : 

** And so I hear you lost your way, to-night ?”’ 

“Yes; I owe you a thousand apologies, but 
imagine my dismay. I found myself at five o’clock 
in a tiny village called Luton, where no one had an 
idea of directing me.’’ 

** How did you get on ?”’ 

“By whappy chance I met tho vicar, and by a 
happier, he proved to’ be ohe of my oldest cvllego 
friends.” 

“Mr. Ashley ?” weked Migs! Harleigh, who was 
listening. 

** Yes; do you know hiim ?”’ 

“ Only slightiy,” replied the méther. 
was very intitiiate Here aga girl. Georgind gts 
sometimes to see her. But a dlerzynian’s wife ‘is 
so oceupied, ‘this the déqidintince Has’ ‘alidtiost 
dropped.” 

‘Then lowetiti¢ her tone, she addéd: 

“Tam surptised Mr. Asiiley is gach a friend of 
yours, Captain Yorke, We had thought Miss Bért- 
ram might hitve dotie better, but, of ‘dotirad » 

“ I choosé ty friends for themselves, not for thir 
fortunes,” édid Yorke, @ littlé stottly. “Clintles 
Ashley is a #ertleman anda scholar, but I don’t 
suppose he ‘has wx shilling beyond his living !” 

** Dear, dear! poor tiiti¢s! And such # awest 
young creature as his wife was; and tivo little 
chiucren. 

“Clare is very happy; mamma. She doesn’t want 
our pity.” 

; “She is quite lost to society, Georgina,”’ returtied 
the mother. “‘ What with the children, the poor 
people, and the church, she has never a momént to 
call her own.” 

_ “*She is much freer now,” persisted Miss Har- 
leigh, “She has her cousin with her.” 
: ——— xe rke = uld not havo said so to his 
hostess, bat he quite agreed with her in pityin; 
c.crryman and id 3 wifa, on eee ee 
: is ollicer with his ample income, a family, 
- a means aud a wife always occupied, séemed 
He had no ide; , ae ees pe, aids 
tible with little vawellony Cet ape eee 
! De aptee his promise to Charles, he waited more 
4D & Weeds buiore he retrod the road to Luton, and 
ib Was moro ior the sake of his old friend, than 
xpectcd any pleasure from an introduction 


** His wifo 








le pEeeebG ity Saw st | 


ive Susiéx, | 


farewell, he’ plan geht BROW fat | 


Ho was lHiéat#d from his wall, tirbd with thé 
turnings of the wood, and the ae < oo 
Harleigh’s pity made him ,more irrita er the 
Achleya flan they Would bho bobh thetivélvest 
Thus it was in far from an amiable frame of mind 


August afternoon. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN OFT TOLD STORY. 


Tug door was opened to Captain Yorke by a neat 
servant maid, who, on his inquiry for her master, 
at once ushered him into the stady, where the 
rector eat aloite, ‘ 

Charles Ashley welcomed his friend warmly, and 
the two were scon absorbed in talk of bygone 


da: 

The Pést ip the cool room after his hot Walk, the 
agthiabloconPersation, and the host of old memories 
conjaured'p, dispelled the cloud of ill-bumour that 
hid beén guth@ring around Gerald. ae 

Tho years HR@ changed him more $HaMehis friend, 
bit hdlaéemed fo be again the stPipliig who had 
j oY A¥Mley, in all the glory of his firat 


240 COWiftatulate you?’’ weed the rector 










> ' , 
it So very extriordinary to BY 
adstiventy?’’ 
nd wlways belicved you would 


frat F WHA livo'atid dielam old bachelor, 
oe x BS nedrer ‘tho yr éld eee per 
) don’ # HAT he tod’ morose to'sympathisein othe 
people's felidity. “Piny tel? me det gym 8 w 
prigein initial lottery, and lau dekghted 
toh ; 


Wédr it.” 
op ey gmap te 
infin his eyés, re i é : y 
eeplatls than @ lon i eatetion, “aif Vory 
pp ae = : 
Gonild Was about to’ @e pHs a wish to Be fd trom 
duced’ t6-Mrs. Ashley, When the sétvant Eiotked 


tarried'to his visitor. : 

We keep moat urfashi¢nable hours here, Gerald. 
Will you excuss-themy and come to tea?” 

It certainly was net in Captain Yorke’s habit to 
drink tea at six o’clock, bat he rose up with zest, 
devlaring himself véry thirsty. 

To his surprise Mr. Ashley stepped, ont atthe 
french window, crossed the lawn, and turning down 
a sheltered alley, reached a table pladed beneath 
the shdde of a spreading elm trée. 

Captain Yorke had an artistic eye, and he was 
charmed by the simple grace of the repast. . 'Nhere 
was no pretension, noattempt at grandeur. He was 
tréated as an old friend. 

On the snowy damask cloth were dishes of home 
madé bread and butter, fresh frutt from the garden. 
All was arranged seemingly without effort, and pet 
Gerald had nevér seen a meal look more inviting, 
aud never met a pleasanter reception than from 'the 
yourg hostess, whose faco brighteied with a smile 
at the approach of her husband and his friend. 

** Gerald, my wife, Clare, Oaptain Yorke,’’ and 
then they tools their places, and Mrs. Ashley began 
pouring out the tea, talking the while with easy 
cordiality. Her husband looked round to thé 
fourth chair, and asked: “ Whereis Madeline f” 

“She will be here directly.” 

Gerald watched his hostess closely,’ but he sary 
no cause to pity Clare Ashley, nor yet-her husband. 

He began for the first'time to perceive that 
poverty and limited mcans were not one and the 
same thing. 

‘The rector and his wife seemed formed for each 
other. 

‘They hadno regrets for the seciety from which 
their position in the lonely village deterred them, 
yet both could have adorned it. 

Gerald grew more entertaming tham Oharles. 
; Ife had seen many an heiress with less of high- 
bred grace than Clare, in the simple mourning'sbe 
still wore for her mother. 

But the fourth place was still vacant. : 

Clare had given many an inquiring glance towards 
the house before she caught sight of the absent one, 
and eried gaily : 
_ “ Make haste; Madeline; we have been wonder 
ing what had become of yon,” 

Madeline Darnley, with some light excuse, took 
her seat, A 





to tue clergyman’s household, 


Mr, Astley introduced her'to hi¢ ffend, who 


— = — as: Lids 


that Gerald knocked at the rectory door, one bright, ! 


at the oo to say tte Wile teady, ahd the rdétor | here 
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bian ‘to wotider what ‘was Ber\position in the 
family. 

At yoat he decided that she was Mra. Ashley’s 
Widter, thbiyh if'was certainly strange she wore no 
mourning. ror 

The conversation soon became general. 

Gerard that hour thoroughly, He felt so” 
perfectly at home in themidst ofthat family ;party- 
He could have been atgry with Charles, when the 
latter, reminding him of his wish to see the church, 
carried him off, and thus broke up the quartet. 

The ladies did not accompany them. 

“ Tunderstand that you are happy now that E 
have scen your wife,” said Gerald warmly. 

Charles Ashley looked pleased. f 
“ wye,-l drew @ prize, as you said this after- 
noon,” 

“ Miss Darnley d6e#hot resemble her sister,” said. 
Captain Yorké, a litélecuriously. “ F have never 
geen two greater contra#ts.”” 

““ Mudeline is nop my wife’s \dister,” said the 
rector, frankly ;. *‘ sh@is her 4, and mine too 


I don’t know whit baa do without her.” 
** She lives her@ igi? 
Lid Yea.”’ ; / , 
\ ‘The tone did nde mite moréiquestions. 
As they were g, inbight of the rectory 


some ono claitiiedMr. ley’s attention, and 
et himself as Bid iced to go in 


alone. $ 
Ho should ae mone: Me Would find the 
3. 


Hit the gacly. 
He esne 


@igh | dfése aditig tho: 







ges; her 
VED ed the 


: oye Wendl fe irenge dey oxpres- 


Sidi his : 
Outpt Yorke halite had 
reo b6iutifal. She | almidet: 

vision of tlre night. 


Suddenly she sighed @Widse py Wd saw him 
standing at her side. ia 





any one 
‘tome fair 


‘*T hope I have not baty Boe energetic 
| pari few ot has cartiéd D.! , and = he 
fit me ? WEF 
bap Ait aiatiaey er, MER Kettoy will be 
0) dist ir. k ey wi 
Rote in w thineite, I dace diy.” , 
- do ‘you like Sussex, Oaptain Yorke ?’”’ 


atked Madeline, feeling it Wad necessary to say 
something, but not Knowing quite what. 

* Very much; and Allerton especially. OF course 
you know Allerton, as itis so near here.” 

“No, Iam not a native of Sussex. I think of 
all the country I only know this little village,” 

“Only Luton! Ita eaiazed! then you dé wot 
know the Harleighs?” 

“ T have seen Miss Harleigh once, when she came 
to see Clare.” : 

“Ttis:a) beautifalevening! When I am inthe 
country I can quite understand that people can pass 
their lives there,’ q 

“ You live in London then ?” 

“ My unclesdoes. Efiaveno fixed'ome, sol am 
generally with him when my profession permits. 
Do you know London?” 

**T have lived there nearly all my life,’’ 

“ And do yu like iti?’’ 

“T hate it!” 

Then as thotigh sutprised a hér' own yehemence : 

“T wasat dchool in London, perhaps that is wiy 
I dislike it go,’’ 

‘“‘ There are few young ladies who dislike London, 
and the ‘evirons ate teally pretty— Kent) and 


tey. 
“ Dovyou know Surrey?’’ she asked, with sadden 


interest. 

‘* Not’atll, which is a strange confession,’ ‘since 
it is the birthplace of my family.”? 

‘*Y ow wih have'a dark walls home.”’ 

Mrs. Ashidy had rmést ‘kindly insisted on my 
staying till to-nrorrow.”’ 

“ Ahl? 

nd was long before Gerald Yorke ‘slept that 
night. 

He had a vague idea as he reflected over the events 
of the day, that he led'a very. vagne aimless life, 
that he wasof little use, of little interest, save to 
himself. 

Ho could almost have wished’ that his rani and 
wealth would ‘take to thomsélves wings! and fly 
away; leaving him fres to *be*loved for himself 
alone, as Olare Ashley loved hor Husband. And ‘yet 
if Clare had been fede hs Would never have sought 
to marry her; he ofily admired her as'& truehcarted 
woman, @ loving wife and mother, 

The next day he took leave of his hosts, promis- 








ing to visit them again ere long, and set out on his 
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retutn to Allerton, but merely had he'entered: the 


wood, ‘Wlicn’ he wag met by one df the Harleigh | 


servants, who presented him with» note from his 
master. 

Gerald, ‘surprised, opened it, and ran his i ape 
rapidly ovat the contents. 

iss Hw nigh,; who had been ailing the last two 
days, hdd become#larmingty ill. 

The doctor/had that morning pronounced ita case 
of scarlet fever. 

The house must be kept, perfeotly agict, whieh, 
with the fear of infection, eaused Mr. leigh to 
beg his guest mot to return at present to Allerton, 
It was a very friendly note. The father was not 
selfish in his’deep anxiety. 

He apologised for such unceremoniots treatment, 
He'would send Captain Yorke’s portmanteau wher 
ever he pleased; and he would be only’too gratified 
if it were left ‘at Allerton, as a sign’ that ite owner 
would finish his visit there at no very distant date. 

Getald was heartily sorry. 

He: liked Georgina. Harleigh as a friend: or' a 
brother might have done, and he. could not:think 
with indifference, that the» girl who, so little tinie 
before, had been full. of health and strength, was 
now in danger‘of. her life. 

He! sent a mbssage of isympathy'to My. and Mrs. 
Harleigh, and then -retrnced his. steps, without any 
very clear idewof his future movements. 

When he regained the rectory and told his stor 
there was but one voice between Mr. Ashley an 
his wife. 

He must spend with them the few days he had 
thought to peas. longer at Allerton, 

He could t over Mr, Harleigh’s-preserves as 
well from Luton as from Allerton. 

There was godd fishing too; hemust stay aad 
let them have the rare pleasure of a guest. 

He yielded. 

He stayed tot a few days, but a month. 
ie Be eens because & great change had come to 

is life. 

He wis fn ldve. 

He could not ‘have told ‘the moment or the Hour 
he first éated fo Madeline Darnley ; he only knew 
that he loved her‘as somothiug’ dear and precious, 
somethitig'dearér'to him’than all the world beside, 

The passion of his nature had awoke. 

He who had’ defied the chains’ of love*had fallen 
captive before thie alight girl,with her large blue 
eyes and her sweet-sad face. 

Hoknew not, heosred not, who or what she was. 

He kuew that she was one of nature’s ladies. 
That shehadia rare intelligence anda noble heart, 
and that hé.\lowed» ler passionately, intensely, and 
his one wish was that she might behis wife, 

He yalned his wealth now, his ancient name and 
futuré title. 

He would have wished for the tréasurés of the 
Indies, only to. shower them at the féet of the pale 
girl who had weptsuth bitter tears in Mr. Stone’s 
office, 

And Midelitte ? sthospay 

She did-tiot guést he cured for her; but- she knew 
the turning pointin Herlife had come. 

She knew that ‘the love which’ had’ blighted her 
mother's youth had come 'to-her. 

‘That»ehe loved Gerald Yorke'as‘years ago her 
motherhad loved her father. . 

She would: have ‘sacrificed herself for’ his happi- 
ness, even as Pearl ‘would have sacrificed aught and 
all ov earth:for Roy. 

Madeline thought of mo return. 

At first it was a great, a wondrous. happiness : to 
her tolove. Still more.to know that he was worthy 
of her love. 

He thight never know it, never return it, she might 
never seé him on earth again, but she loved him, and 
would love him always and for ever. 

She awoke from her dream to hear ‘tHat he was 

going, 
She had thought sho could bear it, could bear to 
see him go’ without word or sign, bear to see his 
hindsome ‘face 110 more day by day, not: to 
breathe'the site air as he, not to make part of his 
surroundings, 

Alas, the was. mistaken. 

Alas, shé knew ther that to be happy'to love is riot 
enougli,‘one ‘anist also ‘be loved; he was going, she 
would pags from his memory as an indifferent acqunin- 
tance, while she thought of him ‘hourly, ‘minutely ; 
the house would sevm 4 desert, the country a blauk 
without-him. 

There would bo #'void in her heart, too, and yet 
she moved about tho.rectory the day before his de- 
parturé the same. gentle helper, the same sweet 
triond, and Clare never guessed her secret. 

Gerald Yorke wou!d:not go away with his wishes 
tuspoken, his doubt unsolved, 

4e was a scrupulously honourable rean ; Madeline 
W.is beneath Charles Ashley’s roof, seemingly-he was 
ier guardian, 








And .se to him the captain. addressed himeelf, 
simply’ telling. his. love, and asking whethcr he had 
any chance with Miss Daraley. 

*‘Lam very sorry,’’ said the rector, gravely, “I 
a never dreamed that you could care for Made- 

a2° 

‘“* Did you suppose me so blind or heartless.as not 
to see that she is keautiful and geod.” 

** I supposed you in earnest the first dxy you came, 
when you told me you did not intend to marry.’’ 

© There.is no need for your regrets, Charlas,” said 
the younger man, calmly, ‘‘ if, as you.seeni to think, 
sho refuses. me; can bear it bravely. I shall not bea 
worseaian’ for loving such a-woman, even if it. is all 
in.vain.’’ : 

** But it is impossible.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“The difference between you is too great.’’ 

**Charles, do you dare to say such a thing. A 
clergyman surely rhight be disinterested! What is 
the use of my being rich if I cannot despise money 
in seeking a wife ?”’ 

** Listen to me, Gerald, before you blame me. My 
wife loves Madeline as her sister, I have almost a 
brother's ‘affretion for her; but we have no legal 
Claim on her; she is neither kith nor kin to us.” 

“*T am of age, and so is sho; we need no consent 
but our own.”’ 

“But her whole history is a mystery; no one 
knows ‘aught of her parents; they may have been 
beggars, thieves ; we know nothing.’ 

“Thieves do not have such children,’’ said Gerald, 
bravely. ‘‘I ‘believe in hereditary «virtue and 


hereditary vice. Miss Darnley is. goodand true, 
peas her mother was the same, 


Twill risk 


“Besides,” he went on, sceing his friend still 
silent, “why are you more anxious for me than 
yourself ? js;she not here in your house, the com- 
panion of your. wife, of your children ?”’ 

“It is yet more for her sake than yours that I 
speak, and miost‘of all for the children Heaven may 
send you. Whaé. will; you suffer, what, will she 
suffer, if some day your sons have to blush.for their 
mother’s birth ?”’ 4 

“ Ashley, you have known me from my boyhood; 
you know that T nover change; my life’s happiness 
depends on my marriage with Miss Darnley, and I 
will take a refusal oply from herself.” 

He strode‘out of the room in seirch of Madeline, 
and the réctor staydd ‘thoughtfully in his study, 
sorrowful for Gerald, sorrowful for _ Madeline, 
blaming hims:If for what surely had not been his 
fault, and Wondering how it was tp end. 

Captain Yorke looked into the drawing-room ; it 
was ewpty and silent; the dinifig-room was the 
same; for Mrs: Ashley wad in ‘the nursery ; then he 
wert into the garden, and in the September twilight 
he found the girl he loved sitting on a rustic bench, 
and lost in thought as he had seen her orze before; 
he sat dowit beside her, he tok one of her honds in 
his, he spoke her name: 

“Madeline !’’: 

She raised ‘her eyes; sho mads' some: trifling 
remark, sad he felt rather taan saw! that. she had 
been e#ying. 

He asked, anxiously : 

“ What.is the:matter? Are you ill?” : 

“J am only tired,’’ sho said, wearily secking to 
draw away her hand. 

** Madeline, hear me! Waitand listen to what I 
have to tell you, Then, if you-will it so, I will 
trouble you no more; I will go away, and youshall 
forget you have ever seen me, Can you love me, 
Madeline? I love you; ah, how much? I have 
been hard and cold. I have grown so, perhaps, in 
the world, but my heart is all yours. It has never 
beat for any, but you. love you. Ishall love you 
always. Yow shall make of me what you will, only 
put your hand in wine, and promise to be my wife. 
No,one has ever loved me. . I have been alone all my 
life. . Ob,my beautiful darling, cau’t you care for me 
justa little? Won’tyou trust. me, aud give yourself 
to me fon every ?”’ 

She tremblec. Happiness had come to her, 

*T cannot,” sho said, faintly. 

“Do you love any one else?” releasing her hand. 

te No.” 

“Do, you dislike me?” 

“No, eh, 03!” 

“Then Iam, content to wait. If your heart is 
free, Madeline, you will learn ta love in tinie.’’ 

“ Captain Yorke ’’—and her voice was so low that 
it only just:reached him—* that is not my reason. 
Mr. Ashley will tell you why I can never bo your 
wife. . Forget. that you have ever som me, and 
forgive: me any gvief that I may have caused you,” 

‘* Madeline ”—his voice was' very tender, and his 
hand_again clasped: her—‘ Charles Ashley has told 
moall. It mikes no difference-to me, I want you. 





Ilove you. Your parents matter not to me, I only 


know of them that their daughter is the woman I 
a I pray of her to beswwy wifo.” 
‘ ut ”» 


“Yourlineage is written on your face,’’ he argued. 
Your mother was beautiful, your father was brave 
and true. Why seek to know more? Iam content 
—if you love me.” 

She was silent, but tho hand he held trembled 

“*Do you love mo? Can you letra to care for 
me ?”” 

And she whispered: 

**T do not need: to learn.” 

“* My darling, then you will be mine? We shall 
behappy, so happy. Do you know, Madeline, I have 
been alone all my life? i have no one nearer to me 
than an uncle. Ah! how little I thought, when 1 
came hore, that I should find my wife, You will be 
true to mo?’ 

“To my hife’s end.” 

He bent down and kissed her. 
their engagement. 

The shadow had rolled from Madeline’s life. At 
that moment she was happy. 

‘‘We are hoth,alone in the world, Madeline. Woe 
have spent enough solitary years. When will you 
give mo the right to be at yoursside for ever?” 

For his sake she made one more effort at renuncia- 
tien : 

* Aro you sure——” 

He interrapted her. 

“ Hush !” he said, solemnly. “Let that question 
be at rest forever. Do not doubt my love, ouly steli 
me when you will come to me, You do noft.like 
Lendon ?”’ he went on, already waking happy d:eais 
for the future, “I will gell out, aud we will settle 
in the country, perhaps near here. You-would not 
like to be far from the Ashleys ?’’ 

“T do not. mind. with you,’ she murmured. 

** Never let anything come between us, my darling, 
If you havea care or sorrow let me share it. I place 
my whole fate in your hands, I only beg of you to 
trust me.” 

“T ao” 

“You will like my uncle, at least, I hope so. Tle 
has been very kind to me, Ie has spent his whole 
life in trying that I should forget that I was fathor- 
lessat four years old.” 

**You must love him very much?” 

* Yes, wo have never had a dispute.” 

‘¢ Have you no brother or sister?’’ 

‘*No, only my uncle. I cannot'offer you many new 
relations, I have some cousins, but we aro not inii- 
mate.”” 

“ [ hope your uncle will like me.” 

Jt is his one wish that I'should marry. He will 
love you for’ my sake, Madeline, witilhe cares for 
you for your own.” 

‘ Tt-is so strange that you should love me, sostranze 
that this evening, when I Was‘so sad, I should-end co 
happily.” 

“Why were-you'snd?”’ he asked, engerly. 

‘You were going away, and I thought-——” 

‘* Thought what, dear ?” 

‘©THatT shoald never sce you egain.” 

“We will spend our lives together, Madeline.” 

“I may tell Clare?” 

“Surely. Sho will never forgive me for robbing 
her of you. Poor Ashley! I left him in sad per- 
plexity, Ie was more fearful for you than for me. 
Ho said he could never pardon himself for bringing 
me here to destroy your reat.” 

“He is very good, don’t you think go?” 

“* Whoin are you speaking to ?’’ he asked gaily. 

“To you.” 

“ And who is ‘you?’ 
Madeline ?” 

*Oaptain Yorko.”’ 

*I dovnotieall-you Miss’ Darnley.” 

“Bat you alwaysubed fo.” 

‘And you used to'say Captain Yorke, vut Gerald 
is so much shorter, so much casier. Don’t you 
think-yow could manitge it, Madeline? ‘Try.” 

*@erald.’s 

His’ own name had never sounded so dear to C1p- 
tain Yorke. 

“ Will you go away to-morrow now ?” 

“T must, bat Iwill soon come back. Iskall write 
to you, aud you must answer my letters.” — 

hey sat on yot some tine longer, ho gazing at her, 
and thinking how beautiful she was, and how be 
loved her, she with licr cys raised to the star-strewa 
sky, aa though in thaultfuluess for the gift of his 
affection. 

Neither spoke. . 

Tiwe passed. They didnot hetdit. It was bapri 
ness enough to be thero alond togéthor, to know int 
hénceforward they two were to be allin all to eaca 
othar, ‘ , 

Chailes Ashley liad carzi¢d bis tidings to Lis 
wife. 

“Clare, Yorke is in love with Madeline.” 

Mrs, Ashley had none of his alarm. 


It was the scal. of 


Don't you know my name, 
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“Tf he is but worthy of her! Oh Charles, I am so 
glad. She will make a charming Lady Yorke,” 

* Do you think she cares for him f” 

** I do not know; she is faitfhul, and he is so noble 
and generous. Oh! I should think she must.” 

*¢ What will his family say ?” 

“* Why should they complain, in goodness, beauty, 
and intellect, she is his equal.” 

“ Ayo, but by birth ?” 

Olare’s clear eye clouded a moment, and then she 
answered bravely : 

“ His family will yield for love of him. At his 
age, with his character, they will know it is no 
passing fancy, Yos, Charles, they will yield first for 
his sake, and they will love her afterwards for her 
own.” 

“T hope so, but if not ?” 

Don’t be gloomy, Charles ; if not I should think 
he would not hesitate ;he ia no boy to be kept 
under control, and an uncle is not a father after 
all.” 


“ Hush, here they come ?”’ 
The drawing-room door opened, and in they 


came. 

Gerald led Madeline up to Clare, and said 
proudly : 

**She has promised to be mine, Mrs. Ashley ; will 
you wish us joy?” 

“From my heart,” said Clare, and she kissed the 
blushing girl as tenderly as though they had been 
really ssters, while Charles, despite his fears for 
the future, spoke a few words of earnest con- 
gratulation, as he wrung the hand of his boyhood’s 
friend. 

Thas these two, who six weeks ago had been utter 
strangers, whose rank and fortune was so widely 
different, but who loved each other very dearly, 
— their troth, andthe quiet rectory, the 

indly rector and his gentle wife; witnessed their 
joy. 

(To be Continued.) 








DO NOT ELOPE. 


Ws receive mony letters from lovers who are in 
trouble by reason of family opposition to their mar- 
riago, asking if it would not be right, “ under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case,’’ for them to 
elope, or to get married secretly without the consent 
ef their parents. We most emphatically disapprove 
of such a course, although we always feel sorry for 
the lovers. 

Young people who are thwarted in love, however 
good they may be, are not apt to be vory discreet. 
At such times, when the young people are almost 
devoid of discretion, the “ old folks ’”’ should exhibit 
an abundance of it. They should, of course, be firm, 
but not harsh. They should remember their own 
youthful experience, in order that they may apply 
their matured judgment to the real facts of the case, 
and act wisely and justly. 

The young people should also try to act from reason, 
and not imagine themselves to be the worst used 
lovers that were ever known, They are simply ex- 
periencing the common lot of lovers. When Ly- 
sander exclaimed : 


“Ah me! for aught that I could ever read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of ue love never did run 
smooth,” 


he expressed a truth of universal application. If 
lovers in trouble would remember this, it might help 
them to bear up under difflculties. In any event, 
they should never elope, nor get married secretly, 
nor do anything which would cast a cloud over their 
domestic life. They should respect their parents’ 
feelings, and try to conciliate them. Forbearance 
and patience on their part will often accomplish 
wonders ; and the exhibition of any amount of for- 
bearance and patience is not too great a price to pay 
for the blessings of parents upon the marriage of a 
young couple just setting out in life. 





— 





Tue Westminster Aquarium.—<A pantomime of 
the oldest and best pattern is presented at this newest 
of theatres. It aims, as the old story-books used to 
say, to “ combine amusement with instruction,’ but 
is not a bit the less funny on that account. To Mr. 
J. A. Cave, of the Marylebone Theatre, the holiday 
forks owe this extravanganss, which bears the title 
of ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little Star,”’ said “ Twinkle- 
twinkle’’ being a benevolent star-fairy, who presides 
over the poetical justice to be dealt out to Willie 
Wildgoose, the generous boy, and to Lubin Lubber- 
kiu, the greedy koy, The opposite characters of the 
two boys are soon developed, Willie and his mother, 


old Dame Goose, are in the depths of poverty, and 
unable to pay their rent, when Twinkle-twinkle ap- 
pears in the guise of an old beggarwoman, and is hos- 
pitably received; Willie presenting her with his 
only plumcake. Lubin Lubberkin is gobbling his 
hardbake, toffee, buns and apples, when Twinkle 
similarly appears; of course he little thinks his 
fortune is in her hands, so he drives her away with- 
out sympathy or holp. Then there is the pretty 
Alice, daughter of Squire Barleycorn, beloved by 
both Willie and Lubin. The reader must imagine 
the tunny adventures, always with a moral, the 
pretty scenery, the dances and the music, which 
work out the eventual triumph of Willie over Lubin, 
and culminate in the former obtaining the hand of 
Aliceand her dowry of a kingdom, as, of course, she 
is a princess incog. 








THERON. 





What or who is it, up the lane, 
That makes young Theron hesitate 
When he draws near the open gate, 
As if to enter he were fain? 


If he bo fain to go that way, 
What makes him, warring 'gainst his will, 
Pass by the well-kaown gate, and still 
His quickened pulse as best he may? 


’Tis love of blue-eyed Katherine 

That would his willing feet impel, 

The while his trembling heart-strings tell 
Too often he that way hath been ; 


For Katherine, serene and calm, 
Her pulse hath not an added beat— 
Not even if her small hand meet 
The pressure of his throbbing palm. 


His eyes, with fires of love aglow, 
Do hide behind their lids, reproved 
By her clear orbs, that lie unmoved 
Beneath a brow as pale as snow. 


“She has no heart!” he saith, in wrath, 
And sets his will to bar the way, 
Lest that h's traitor feet may stray 

As wont into the frequent path. 


To give yourself such needless pain ! 
Oh foolish, foolish heart of youth ! 
Sweet Katherine, to tell you truth, 
Is watching for you down the lane. 
A. G. 
—_—ee 


CyrnicaL.—While man makes an idiot of himself 
by wasting his money by self-indulgence or specula- 
tion, a woman manages to do the same thing through 
the means of her tongue or her heart. She talks 
herself inte tribulation, or she gives herself to some 
worthless creature who becomes the bane of her life. 
It is ovor his empty purse that a man generally 
stands and clenches his hands, and mutters, “ I’ve 
made an idiot of myself.” It is over her empty heart 
that a woman usually wails forth the same words. 








CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 


~_—----- 





THE THEATRES, ETO. 


WHAT&VER theorists, essayi-ts, and critics may 
write or fancy about the decline of the drama and 
dramatis art in lofty aims, as a school of manners 
or morals, and as “ holding the mirror up to nature,” 
there can be no doubt that the supply of theatrical 
amusement in the season 1876-77 in quantity, if 
notin quality, far exceeds all former years, and that 
tke popularity of stage entertainments has *‘ moulted 
no feather.” Even the dry statistician can tell you 
that not only were there thirty-six regular theatres 
open last week in the metropolis, backed by un- 
counted music-halls and concert-rooms, but that the 
distinction long observed of winter and summer 
theatres has become obsolete, and the seasonal mi- 
grations of our human birds of song are no longer 
marked, and every “ house’”’ welcomes its patrons 
at © Merry Christmas ” to Christmas fare, served up, 
spiced, and flavoured to suit the varying tastes of 
varied audiences, To attempt an elaborate or 
detailed notice of a few pantomimes would be invi- 





dious, aud unjust toa large majority of others, for, 





as a general rule, judging from the existent public 
partiality for splendour of costume, gorgeous 
scenery, graceful forms, lively dances, and pictu- 
resque groupings, there never was & season when the 
liberal expenditure of lessees and managers, the 
skill of the scene-painter and machinist, the taste of 
the costumier, the ingenuity of the stage-manager 
and ballet-master, the tact and talent of the chef 
d@’orchestre, and the inventiveness of the librettist 
were so generally and uniformly conspicaous. Hav- 
ing premised thus much from a general survey, Wo 
will economise our space and gave the time of tho 

trone of the Lonpon Reaper, by giving them a 
brit synopsis of the pantomimes of 1876. 


Drury Langs Tusatas. — The veteran E. L. 
Blanchard—and who can embellish, with livelier 
fancies a nursery legend ?—presents “‘ The Forty 
Thieves ” as his welcome Christmas offering. Ori- 
ental scenery, the mosques, and minarets of Bagdad 
glitter and glow from the pencil of Mr. William 
Beverley. Mr. Bradwell, the inventer of innumer- 
able pantomime tricks, bas this year created a mar- 
vellous donkey, which must out-donkey all. other 
donkeys, biped or quadruped, as the talk of the 
town. This eminent performer * winks bis left ear 
and wags his numskullin a style becoming Lord 
Burleigh himself, alwaye kicks the right man in the 
right place, stiffens his tail in a manaer that might 
put to shame the late lion of Northamberland 
House, puts out his iongue in contempt with the val- 
garity of a naughty street-boy, takes ger with 
judicious discord in the song of “‘ The badiahs, 
aud lastly, assuming the perpendicular, dances 
breakdown with the energy of any Ohristy, Mo- 
hawk, or Old Kentuck minstrel that ever wore 
greese and lampblack. Then, tov, there were the 
Vokeses. Jessie, the laughter-loving, in plam- 
colour and silver,-as Captain of the Forty Thieves; 
Frederick, of the limber-legs, in black and blue, 
with a white beard and bald pate, as Ali Baba the 
wood-cuiter; Walter was e cruelly comical 
villain, Hasarac, sporting the uniform of the Bag- 
dad cutthroate and a most piratical black beard ; then 
there was the charming Rosina, in puce and pink, 
with an university trencher-cap; while Victorias 
Vokes, in a “‘ Morgiana dress ’’ (here’s a hint for the 
fashion-plates for January !) of bluish-steel grey, 
trimmed with chocolate. poured boiling oil over the 
pates of the forty scoundrels with the most delight- 
ful nonchalance, alternated with the prettiest timidity 
that can be imagined. But where are we going? 
There are five-and-twenty other pantomimes to 
notice, so to the last and best of the Blanchard pan- 
tomimes we must perforce say “ farewell.” 


Covert GARDEN THBATRE.—Mr. Charles Rice has 
called in Mr. J. F. M’Ardle, a gentleman well known 
to Liverpool theatre-goers as a writer of burlesques, 
to make a pantomime version of Dan’] Defoe’s ever- 
popular hero, Robinson Crusoe; and Boxing-night 
approved the judgment of his choice. The mounting 
is simply gorgeous, and a “ built up” sbip at “ South- 
wark-quay,” in the second scene looked, in stage 
phrase, as practicable as any craft that ever lay 
in the “ Town tier.’”’ A perfect crowd of artistes 
support the numerous characters in the “ Introduc- 
tion :” the overture and music (comprising all the 
**street songs ’’’ of 1876) went amazingly well; the 
puns were excraciatingly bad, which we take to be a 
great merit at Yuletide ; and lastly the “ comic busi- 
ness’ had that “ go”’ about it which sets both young 
and old on to laugh, they know not why, and care 
not whereiore. 


STANDARD THEATRE.— “ Open Sosame,” the title 
of Messrs. Douglass’s pantomime is, of course, our 
old friend, “* Ali Baba, or the Forty Thieves ” under 


largest stage, but is one of the best appointed both 
before and behind the curtain, the scenic, meebanical, 
aud choregraphie displays had full scope for effective 
development. A capital parody “ Don’t make a noise, 
as your name’s Cassim Baba,” sung by Hafiz (Miss 
Frederica Taylor), son of old Ali Baba, was 
vociferouslyencored, and thence forward the delighted 
audience applauded, laughed, clapped hands, and 
demonstrated in every way “‘ with heart and voice” 
their full satisfaction with the-latest edition of 
“ Robinson Crusoe.” A “ grand spectacular ballet,” 
brilliant,,in colour and grouping, led by Malle. 
Sidonie, from the Alhambra, was enthusiastically 
received, and the piece closes with a transformation 
scene of rare delicacy and magnificence. 


Tue theatres which have produced other novelties 
than the time-honoured pantomime are the Hay- 
market, Lyceum, Galety, Princess’s, St. James's, 
Olympic, Strand, Prince of Wales’s, Vaudeville, 
Opera Comique, Court Theatre, Alhan.bra, Oriterion 
aud Folly. These shall be duly noted when the 





holiday fare is digest-d. 


an alias. As the Standard Theatre has not only the . 
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THE HEIR. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


‘Wit and grace, and love and beauty, 
In one constellation shine, 

To adore thee is my duty, 
Goddess of this soul of mine. 


Brust was prompted to rudeness in her detestation 
of Crainton. 

She felt inclined to order this man out of her 
friend’s house, to denounce him—she knew not why, 
as a miscreant, who had no right to be in the society 
of respectable, far legs of refined persons. : 

Self-respect, however, came to the aid of Ethei. 

She controlled her emotions, and then said with 
lady-like composure : 

“Mr, Crainton, oblige me by never mentioning 
Mr. Harcourt’s name to me again—and believe in 
my sincerity when I assure you that I do not wish 
for your interference or advice in any way. I have 
friends on whom I canrely, and I flatter myself that 
my own judgment is not inferior to that of most 
persons,”’ 

Then Ethel aroge and crossed the room, carrying 
with her the book of etchings. 

Crainton looked after her, his black eyebrows 
meeting in a scowl, his lips parted in a dangerous 
stuile. 

“There she goes,” he muttered, “ dressed in an 
eld brocaded black silk, which, I. warrant me, has 
rents and holes in it—if it were held up to the light 
we should see them. The white founces and the 
trimmings about the body are of the cheapest lace. 
The earrings in her ears, and the little chain and 
locket round ber throat, are of glittering ten carat 
gold. But with the scarlet flower in her magnificent 
hair, the beauty of her oyes, the queen-like grace of 
her whole form, Ethel Thorncliffe looks like an em- 
press, notwithstanding her cheap attire and inferior 
ornaments, Yonder Esther Parnell has rubies 
blazing upon her red throatand arms, her blue dress 
isof the richest satin, and her fat fingers have dia- 
nonds sparkling upon them. She is attired in exe- 
crable taste, although I doubt not her jewels and 
clothes are worth some hundreds of pounds, yet she 
looks like a fishmonger’s daughter, like nothing 
better or worse,” 
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Crainton smiled his- bitter smile, and with the 
bitterness mingled anotherelement; a strange fero- 
city was in his eyes as he glanced first at Ethe- 
Thorncliffe, next at her brother Roger, and thirdly 
at his friend Mortlake. 

A footman entered and announced that dinner 
was ready. 

Mortlake offered his arm to Ethel. 

Roger eagerly proffered his to Esther. 

Lady Fanny, fat, fair, and forty-five, fell to the 
lot of Crainton. 

That strange man has politeness personified in 
his relation with elder ladies of the Lady Fanny 


type. 
Me contrived to flatter and delight her ladysbip. 

The dinner was a success, so far as the wines, the 
cooking, the attention of the liveried servants was 
concerned; but everybody was not pleased or 
charmed with everybody, as should happen at a suc 
cessful dinner. 

Ethel was compelled to listen to the love-sick- 
pleadings of Mortlake. 

Very humble was that gentleman, patient, and 
meek, and gentle to excess. 

Ethel could not deny that his mind was of a high 
order, his intellect powerful, his tastes refined. 

Yet she wearied of his attentions, and her instincts 
warned her against this person almost as keenly as 
against his friend Crainton. 

“Do you care for the opera, Miss Thorovcliffe ?”’ 
asked Mortlake, with his melancholy eyes fixed in a 
species of imploring ecstacy upon the beautiful 
Ethel, when they had returned to the drawing 
room. 

“I am passionately fond of music,” was Ethel’s 
evasive answer. 

She knew quite well that the next move would be 
an attempt to induce her to accompany him to the 
opera ; to promise at least that she would do so, for 
the opera-house would not re-open for two months ; 
but the promise would lead to notes, to excuses to call, 
to twenty things which meant courtship in one form 
or scother. 

“ You do not dislike the opera?’’ asked Mortlake. 

“ No, Mr. Mortlake ; but I have no especial wish 
to go there this season.” 

Mortlake sighed. 

**T bad hoped,” he said, “that you would have 
permitted me to engage a box for the season, and to 
place it at the disposal of you aud your brother, so 
that you might have an opportunity of inviting any 





of your friends that you wished to accompany 
ou, 

In spite of her prejudice, the delicacy and 
generosity of this offer struck Ethel. 

“ You are far too kind, Mr. Mortlake,” she said, 
simply and frankly; “ but neither Roger nor myself 
could think of intruding upon such goodness.” 

* Ab, Miss Thorneliffe!” cried Mortlake, in the 
hoarse and impassioned toues of intense feeling, 
* believe that 1 would scatter my whole fortune to 
the winds to do you pleasure, only speak the word, 
tell me of some costly bauble which you desire to 
possess, some diamond worth a king’s ransom, and I 
shall hasten to lay it at your feet. My life and my 
blood are at your service, Ah! I would wait years 
chained in the dark depths of some hideous mine if I 
believed that I might claim your hand with your cold 
kind regard when I came back to the light. Only 
tell me that, andI will esteem myself a prince in the 
earthly kingdom of happiness.” 

“Mr. Mortlake,’ answered Lthel, “ it is impossible, 
quite impossible. It is no secret that my love has 
been given elsewhere, aud has met with a base re- 
turn. Your friend taunted me with it just now,’’ and 
she glanced across the room to where Crainton was 
conversing gaily with Lady Fanny Parnell. 

‘* He dared to do go ?”’ cried Mortlake, passionately. 
“ He dared to talk to you ?”’ 

And Mortlake bit his lips and his black eyebrows 
met in a scowl, 

With that expression on his dark face came & 
sudden likeness—a mere flash, and it was gone—to 
Crainton, the man they were both speaking of. 

It was vivid aud intense for the moment. Ethel 
was struck by it. 

Surely there must be some tie of blood between 
these two men? 

Aud her distrust and dislike increased, if that 
were possible. 

Mortlake watched her in silence. 

At last he said: 

“Have I no hope then? no hope all through time, 
I would say for as long as time lasts for me?” 

“You have no hope,” answered Ethel firmly: 
“ You can never be to me anything but an acquaiat- 
ance, Mr. Mortlake !’’ 

“Even your friendship then is denied me?’’ said 
he, speaking between his clenched teeth. 

Ethel hesitated for a moment, then she said : 

“Thave very few friends, but I believe I can trust 
them. I am not anxious to increase their number. I 
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require no help, no advice, more than I can gain from 
my own brother and Miss Melville. I have made up 
my mind how I intend to spend my life.” \ 

“You are going to become a Sister of Mercy!” 
cried Mortlake. “ You are going to bary your youth 
and your beauty in a bideous sopulchre, called a 
Protestant convent! Heweeforth you will ouly speak 
to priests, old women, and. dying paupers. I warn 
you, Miss Thorneliffe!”” 

He raised his finger, aud@ glance@at ber half lov- 
ingly, half feroefously. 

“That you misemoulate your stréngth when you 
undertake to crtish all the hopes-of youth, to stifle 
all the yearnifgs of nature. Your black robe will 
cover a heart wounded at first by te faitlilessness 
of the persott'te whom you have given your love, 
but after o while tat wound will heal, and yow will 
begin to long: iatewwely for hometios, for love; when 
you se@the children of vite’ paupers, among whom 
half yourtinie Will be #pént, you will sey to: Your- 
peer? those patpers are et tien you, hit 
m as 


they Have not cotiegetiiiaturethey fave 
fulfflled their doting, wierewe you Tevefaiie® to pwirling bie Moustache aud: 


Handsome Roger hung over the ugly heiross while 
she sang ;and he praised her performance in extrava- 
gant language. 

Angbody else but tlie daughter of Lady Fanny 
would have doubted the sincerity of the Miser’s 
Heir, butthe stronger the dose of flattery wasp the 
more eagerly did Esther Parnell swallow ite 


Moritiak® tools their leave. 


could) #08'teat Himself away from Esther Parnell. 
Ethe® Watched? him-in smaszement. . 


root} by het mother, in conseqasweerot a telegram 
fromi theiPestite agent; and 
with 


It ened that Miss Parnell wiv'oulled out of the . sp i tte 


of Wils left alone 
Rog¥. He stood beterw Phe Webising-c lass 


ne ee oe commpitecbiiy |r : See - pee Se sent. 


room, and demanded instant payment of the fifty 
guineas due for rent. 
“ git down, Mrs. Parsons,” said Roger, politely. 
“Thank you; str, I have no time,’’ rejoined Mrs. 
Parsons, stiffly: “Ipartieularly want the money as 
we have a large account to make ol 
“Hang it,” said ety languidly stirring round 


When Roger said he liked her voice Vetter ‘| his coffee, “ Every has large scvounts to make 
Patti’s, Esther giggled with delight, and when t@ Lo now-a-days. I who the dense there is to 
ing about eyes Roger declared that hers Were the thom ail; for Weryboty ceoms to have 
most bewuciful that he had ever seen, ¢ pay ad@ nothttig  reecive, And eveny- 

Esther’s small dull orbs, one of which was’ #69 be : ; but I dows gramble, Mes, Parsons, 
quite innocent of « slight cast, twinkled with deligi. | Pam t féliow going.’ 

The evening wore on, and at length, Craistomand por oly ‘ weeapiecently 


red as though he |  Beeeeti on: the 
Roget #8 Tiogered; it appeared as though ' an ee auntie on = 


ove] yhe did 
eo woud Ieive been with the 
or doctor in 


RY ould Mrs: Parsons, 


ae 2 . 


Fae 
~7 
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reach Hetvén, Ethel Tie Your wre tvenoy | me. aetgee ig! thousand powteel” [there Of ew ciey, end débir add duBe crowi- 
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years, during WHC iteyour 

sad-laced, low-woteed Wontery, wid: wiele pwupers. A 
few priests will pre - over apo 
in time you will looks ay tthem and worship: them. 
When ten years #¥@ past, the meitory of Harvlll 
Harcourt will have grown faint; you will wonder 
how you could have felt so much for what then will 
appear to you like some vague, half-forgotten dream, 
but the monoteny will remain. The melancholy 
hymns, and sad-faced women, the deprossing 
books, the dreary, half-furnished rooms, the dis- 
figuring dress, and your own face will look out. at 
you from your little square of looking-glass; a bag- 
gard, pale, pinched face, from which tle beauty 
fades duily. 

“The wréck, the ghost of the bright Ethel! Thorn- 
cliffe, who now might take ber place as tlio queen 
of London drawing roonis, and might matry a man 
who adores her. A man rich as #@ royal prince, 
Think twice Ethel, it is an appalling prospect that 
dreary fifty years.” 

Ethel was lotking at the fire while Sfortlake was 
epesking to her; At first she had felt inclined to 
resent his interference, but by the time tliat lie had 
fidished’ his Tecture she began to seetliat there was 
eomeé truth in tis argument; that he was not alio- 
gether wrong in his view of the subject, 

‘You may bo right, Mr. Mortlake,’’ she said. 
“ Perhaps I shall weary, aud pine, and become a 
haggard, discontented woman, who regrots tliat she 
lexds a life of privation, wears no fashionable clothes, 
aid é#ts no dainty dinners; avd who, instead of 
rolling along the streets in a splendid chariot, trudges 
absut until she is footsore, through all weathers. 
But if so I wust accevt my fate. If Iam not to find 
peace in the life which I intend to lead, I may hope 
that I stiall find greater peace at the last, besides, I 
may not live all through those terrille fifty years. I 
tay live only tén or twenty, and do some good to 
my fellow creatures. Afterwards I may go to a 
better world, where the garments may not be 
sombre, nor the voices and faces of my companions 
sad,” 

‘““Tleaven!” said Mortlake, bitterly; “bright 
Wings and starry crowns, golden harps, and crowds 
of angels? You shall see all those on the canvases 
of the great painters in the art galleries here and 
abroad ; but no one has ever come back from that 
better country to describe its glories and beauties. 
Ob, Ethel! while happiness is offered to you do not 
refuse it. If yourefuse me you will drive me mad, 
oa if you will notallow me at least to become your 
rend——’”’ 

He did not finish the senténce; but Ethel could 
have fancied that his silenceimplied a threat that he 
would become her enemy. 

At this moment Miss Parnell struck some chords 
on the piano, and then began to sing in a shrill, 
piping, treble voice. 

Ethel had now an excuse to cross the long drawing 
room, aud stand near the piano, 





ra Wer | troneiy WHY goto old Ben Crook, or to B 


Martin f holf mad; depend upom p< Noted dit 


pitied chiresiies. Or perhaps he wilkliea¥ 
wie Prince of Wales, or to tho ox-Bni 


a 


“But you do not leve her,”’ said Etiel, doubt- 
fully. 

Roger made a grimace as though he had swallowed 
some nauseous mixture. 

** Oh,.I like her,’ he said,, “ jast-as well as the 
naughty schoolboy likes the whipping that he gets 
‘for his good,’ as they tell him, [tis gf awful punish. 
ment for me to be-near her for five minutesy but after 
I have married her aud got her to settles couple of 
thousandsa year on me, I shall live away irom her 
as much as I can.” ' 

“ How dishonourable, How dreadful,” cried Ethel, 
indiguantly. \ 

“So it is,” aeqniosead the nonclialant Roger, with 
ayawn. “It is dreadfully distionotrable and all 
that. But 1 bear her no ili-will. 1 shall alwaye-ell 
her that 1 have-important business which detains me 
away frém her, And she is such a delightful idiot, 
that she will believe:me.” , ‘ 

“'Shevis jealous and exacting,” aaid Etheh “Poor 
Estlier is of a very irritable temperament, very 
pettish, and rather selfish. I would not say 86, only 
that I think it rigutto Warn you, you wil] not find 
any happiness if you marry her Without loving her. 
She will not believe your excuses, [ think, Rather 
could be very desperate if she weré. provoked, 

Roger yawned again, i 

“Don’t trouble yourself, my dear,’ he said. “I 
shall manage splendidly; she will be the most 
obedient wife in Christendom, You see Iam follow- 
ing the aivies which I gave you. I entreated yowto 
marry youder ugly Mortlake, middle aged, and 


but you would not, and I am tired of trying to per- 
suale you; so vow I am going to marry a rich ugly 
wowan myself, And if Mortlake bothers me suy 
more I shall tell him the truth.” 

‘Ethel was amazed at the change in her brother; 
but she was delighted that he was no longer én- 
clined to worry her about Morflake. She saw that 
words would be thrown away upon, Roger since he 
had once made up his mind to marry fof money ;.but 
she debated within her-elf whether or not it would 
be right to warn Esther Paruell of hor brother's: 
mercenary motives. 

And as E:hel had a very tender cangcience, she 
lay awake that night debating between her duty to 
ler brotherand ler duty to her friend, 

At last she resolved to let things.go on'and take 
their chance. Perhaps Roger would betray bimgeli,; 
or perhaps the wayward heiress might. alter ber 
wiud at the last. 

Meanwhile Roger returned to bis rooms,: and: 
retired to reat, 

The next morning, while he was at breakfast, his 





ho ex-Enipress Lugeniter 
| miew'to be on the safe side, and to marry Esther 
Poenetl.” 


hidéous as he is, because he is so confoundedlg ricoh, | 


landlady, a stout, pompous person, entered the had been refused by Ethel Tuorncliffe. 


bow | : Misi. Phewsaw wwred ler lied; wid each time that 


ste manned) @onediier her volve rose higher and 


| oe alt bille,’’ observed Roger, 
With pr »** it seems such a dreadfub 


| Waste oF . 

|  Not'a thing shall go out of this house,” cried 
| Mrs. Parsons, and she struck the table to give em- 
| phasis to her words, “ until my money is paid. 
You have a chest of drawers full of linen, anda 
wardrobe fllidf coaéw} ‘add Your pins arid! 4 are 
<T Soaianed yourdréssing tabte. I'l Have them 
a Ln 

“Now, don’t excite yourself,” said Roger, “ do 
pray take a seat, Mrs, Parsons. I’ve only been 
poking fun at you‘aft this‘ while: ¥ whall pay your 
bill, and ‘the wine merchant’s bill, andthe tailor’s 
bill, and Roger raised: his: voice .exwotly as Mrs. 
| Parsons had dong. “ Mrs. Pwrsensy” continued 
| Roger, “do take ac gtaae of Wiite; sit down like a 
dear soul, anc mako Alien happy, I am going 
to's martied in ods thrtiigtt to t hady With eighty 
thousand pounds, and I shall have thirty thotsand 
peta dwa'to me tho dhy of the wedding, thén. I' will 
phy Fou your’ fifty’ potiiids, and’ five pounds extte for 
idvine ‘Waited so putiently, Tan | bing to” Be 
married to Miss Edtlier Patucil; You have heata’ of 
hor’dé dhe of' the richest yoahg ladiés' Who appeared 
difvilig’tlie list Lotidon' season.” 

Mrs. Parsons had heard, for Wer houge Was a 
fadhionubls’ Westend lodging Houss, and the'gdssip 
df thé West-ond whi freely discassed within its pre- 
dtitots every day. : 

‘Add you are going to be niartted in a fortnight ?”* 
\wdk6d Mra. Parsons, doubetutly, " Wiat would Ber 
| lk@ywhip say if sho kiew of all your debts, Mr. 
| ‘l'horncliffe ?”’ 

“Mrs. Parsons,” rejoined Roger, “sit down and 
|take # glass of wine. I assureyou everything is 
‘at¥Yanged.” 

| Mrs. Parsons did sit down, and did condesceng to 
take @ glass of wine. 

Aind before she léft the room, Rojer had .sucesdded 
fim réducing ber tod condition of smiliag! humility. 
‘She wasnow profuse in-apologies, brimfull ‘of ‘con+ 
\gratelatious aud ‘good wishes towards: the: youtg 
cbuple who wére‘abduf te marry on eighty thousand 
pounds, 





ee 
CHAPTER XVII. 
Shall I tell thé gipsy’s mystery ? 
Shalt l'teliP ‘Shali'T tell? 


She chught'a glimpse of your sweet face 
Aud-that lath’ bee her book. Ox.p Bawutad, 


| Monrraxe the millionaire, the dnsuccessful: lover, 
‘satin his Mbrary alone, Three weeks had passed 
| since he had dinéd with Lady Fanny Parnell in Port- 
land-place ; when his love and his friendship, alike 
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Duting' those three 'wéeks Rogor had proposed td 
and been:accepted by ‘the ugly hoivess: His ovediters 
were pacified, for the news. of the engegentent: was 
spread far. and wide, 

Lady Fatny-was almost ae pleased asi her daughter 
at the prospectof the wedding. Shé knew nothing 
of Roger's debtevand difficulties, and! she régarded: 
him as'thémidoabted-heir to 'the great fortune of ‘his 
ubcle, Martin: Thornelife, 

Martin’ Phorneliffe ttméelf was apprised of bis 
nephew's eigagement, an@ he: rubbed ' his wrinkled 
bands together witli safisfdetion, chackling over'the 
extra eighty thousand pounds that were about’ to be 
swept into theifamfly coffers: Things’ were prosper- 
ing, in-fact; for Roger. 

Mortlake bad died) his Handsonte library “was 
splendidly Hghted! up. 

A great fire burned in the low grate, for December’ 
had confe fn ‘with bitter frovts and’ Keen winds. A 
decantér aud tall glwsyes stood ‘updn 4 small’ table, 
drawh élose fu front of the chair on which Mortlake 
lounged. 

A silver-gflt’ divh was piled high with luscious- 
looking grapes, and Mortlake was smoking a cigar 
of the finest qtiality, tle subtle and delicate odour 
of which filled the large room with a fragrance.-plea- 
sant to.those who do not dislike the sroma of the 
weed, 

Mortlake, who. had literally more money than he 
could:count, who enjoyed. perfect health, who had 
troops of friends, some of the finest horses, and one 
of the finest honses,in, London—Mortlake, who was 
envied by. hundreds,, suddeuly.put.down his cigar, 
buried bie faceia his bands; and, uttered. # moan ex- 
pressive of mental.psin. 

There came a rousing, knock at- thefront door. of; 
tle mansion. 

A fobtman inogreen and>gald:liveryientered, and» 
announedés Mr. Orxinton. 

“ Showrhinrin;” said Mottlakey shortly. 

Crainton walked iu; 

The two men arousd-whour buag each @ tiystery! 
did noe stiake bunds, or dxdhahge'any friendly gtest- 


ings. 
Whew they found’ tieuselvos alone, Oraintdn: 
walked up to’the fire: and rubbed his hands’ before 


it, then threw himeelf into-acloungtog cthiraud un~4 | 


buttoned ‘hiecoat. 

Mortlake’looked up at him savagely. 

“ Things @ru'prospering famously, are they not?” 
he snarled*ferth, ‘And have’ perforinéd - your 
promises’ tothe letter, Trae; I hold that yong 
fellow’s* DTl‘for five’ thonsand pounds, all of ‘witith 
he lost at the gating table, aud I could atrest Lilin 


to-morrow, ‘aud cause his nucle to disiniterit iim. | 


Acting upon your ‘advice I managed to get Hin’sd 
far tuto my-power; it seemed as though’ He must Gd: 
my bidding, end induce, or even compel, His sister td 
matty mé; aid I thought I had‘him safe, when tlie’ 


cunning yong rogue outwits me; proposes’ to ugly} 


Kether, aid is accepted. She is quite miétréssvf hier’ 
own forttine, and will advance him any sui he likes 
to ask for. He fecls, therefore, that he ‘may defy 
me. He has pacified lris other creditors, and if I 
were to anney him Ishould only make Ethel detast 
me wore than she does already, Without bis ‘help I 
can do nothings for that, girl.so loathes, abhors 
me. It is as though her instincts warned ber.’’ 

Grainton, interzupted him. 

“Ven thousand thunders!” he cried: out, “can’t 
you hold your peace? Why will, you mke up that 
horrible old tale which has been burued,-out of. 
memory leag ago?’ I wish tie old house would: take 
fire. some night, blaze,..end crackle, and flame “antil 
it wasreduced, to cinders.’ 

Mortlake wetehed Crainton witha bitter, aegty 


smile, : 


_ “ Tnever saw you excited-before,” he said. “ This, 
is something: new,”’ 


The other answered’by' a harsh langh: 
‘* Suppose we Jeaveoff talking nonsense,’ hesafd, 


“and proceed at once to what is practical, ‘Let ime’ 


state the'facts. You wish to marry this. girl; I'can 
Prevent it by a word, I ¢an bring down disgrace 
upon you im spite of ‘your wealth and’ your popu- 
larity, Ais a reward’ to me for holdfag’ my tough 
you pay me’ a salary sufficient to etiable né to live-tii 
luxury aud to take my place among people of fashion. 
But you promise still greater things if I will bring 
about a narriage betwean you and Ethel Thorn- 
cliffe. In thatease you have even said that you will 
give me half whatever fortune her uncle‘ leaves ber, 
I have worked for you ag wellas I could. But I feel 
that we must have the brother’s assistance before we 
can effect our purpose, And now the brother has 
made himself independent of us. Do you not see 
hat we must get him again, inte our power? and 
that is only possible if Esther Pargell discards bim. 
She must'be made td doso.”’ 


| and willshe liste to one wordlavaivet lit?’ not 
jone. ‘Ther besides he supedte mé, and ke hus svarned 
| hor té'believo nothing thut I way. If I'were'tolorge 
' a letter whe world: not'read it) shia woul? not! fall 
| into the trep'like Bubel Thorneife did; for Esther 
| believes hergelf to'be so‘beautiftl! that Roger’woutd 
| séver think of'gomuol as looking at ancter’ woman. 
| She is 90 vain ‘and so’obstinate that jou ctn’t move 
| her ex ineh.’” . 

© But it isnot nedessary to tell iter any falsehood,” 
\mittered Ordinton,; with his sarcastic: eniifd : *° it is 
jonly’ necessary for her te know’ theta, I will 
jbring thint ‘about, neverfear. Anti’ sow T wart a 
‘cheque for five hundred pounds, aud! tliat i wat 
\wrought: meihéve tosnégirt.” 

Mortlake grumbled whildhe'wrote out the cheque; 
and Ofaititos wiilstled geil¢’ ‘wittte Potting ‘vit 
for himeacif some wine, and lightidg nw cigtr’ Whidh 
heliad! abetrieted ftom the richly alt swHd on the: 
‘table; hoBegantorsnidke, Pitgenthy(hé ‘said 

** Have: you herd tho nets P 
motivéf aré’ adtually invited:down to’ Greywold for 
Christmas: Old Miser‘Martin ‘has sofar opéned’ his 


Now’you an@ ‘I ouglit'to go down there with some 
exeuse during the Christmas week.” “Lhey’ will’ be 
compelled to ask‘us'to retain. Yon’ will’ be near 
your‘edorable Eckel, and’ I will tliem tring about the 
separation bet worn Hsthier'‘and Rogar.” 

‘Yow promise gtent thins,’ said Mortlake. 

** No greater than I will porform, retirned the 
other ; “ leave things-to-me,”’ 

Much more was discussed bet ween these two ; they 
jeat till lateinjthe night dis¢ussihy their'plaus and 
llaying their plots, 
| At the end.of a week Crainton called again upon 
|Mortlake. - 

“ They are all:fowr gone: down,” he said, with 
lhis cold smile, ‘All gone down to Greywold for 
\Obvistmas, ‘Lhe Parnélls; mother andakiaphter; and 
\thetwo'l Horneliffes;:you and I tause follow the dey 
jafter to-mobrow.” 
| Thatewas « very weasowadle Ohristmas’ when the 


‘visitor: 
‘The ‘coki® was! inténse; the whole cotittry lay 
covered with syow; neirly two'feet im depth. 

Every pod, brook, and stream was frozep, and 
ithe’ hearts of the skaters'rejdiced. 


Tiieré‘was a’pond'in thé park at Grey wolt, which 
wie adtdirdbte for skating. 

It wad two‘ days before. Chiristeias, 4° bittér but 
bright moriing when Roger, hivihtenied bide, Lady 
Kanhy, a Captaitr Awes, due of 2tb%0i"s fashionable 
friends, a young Heatehnant of’ Higsdi’s, on Iéave ftom 
his regiment at Aldershot, and tivo Miss Wosbrodks, 
cdubines of Captain Ames, who, with their mother, 
were'staying at.@ house in tho néeighbouriedd of 
Greywold, Noeked dowa chattering and laughing 


extent. , : 

It is notito, be supposed that Miser Martin intended 
efitertaining all this gay company at dinner. 

Such. a. stretch of hospitality would lave broken 
his . heat, 


Fosbrooks and the two officers to join in a substantial 
lunch at two o’cloak. 

It was now about.elevon, and the skaters looked 
forward tothxee hours’ amusement. 

Lhe Miss, Fosbrooks, were; stout, roddy. young 
ladies, with light, bair' and leud veices;, they were 
full of animal spirits, and did everything. with a 
bounced ora dash, 


the ohh park! xing with their langhter, 
They W dré coquettishly. dressed ‘in ‘¢reen velvet 


height‘and plumes; coVering:a mountain of lmir, 

Of eourse:they flirted with the.officere,;while their 
mamma; a very stout lafyin red velwet, with a face 
to match, put aw evegiass'to. her eye aud watched the 
evolutions of ier duughtera,, who reallyiskated well, 
with much satisfaction. + 

Esther, Parnell was dressed ia sher usual execrable 
taste: bright blue velyet ‘boddioe’and upper ‘siirt 
over crimson velvet under skirt,: scarlet featucr in a 
blue velvet -haf, large coral necklace and. heavy ear- 
rings ci the same. Her boddice was so tight dint it 
seemed. as- though» her exuberant form would pre- 
sently. burst through: it; and what with. the. tight 
dress and. the. keen wir, Esther’s complexion was ihe 
colour ef. a. peony... She looked supremely happy, 
however, holding gu-to ‘the sboulder ef Roger and 
fottering aloug the tige with him ; he was teaching hor 
to skate. 





| “diet! ertett Mortinke, “have I motvtried already, 


Peter find Her 


heart’; ‘hé iedelighted atthe prospeotf the fortune.” 


jold house of Greywold opened its doors to: receive’ 


Such weather Was prefértbl¢ to'fog, and rain, and’ 
igle6m, wah’ as’Had filled the sky during the moth of! 
‘November. 


towards the pond aforesaid. It was frozen to a great, 


But Roger contrived .to,porsuadé him to inviterthe ; 


They laughed and clapped their hands: aud urade | 


dresdes trimimed with white fur; hats ‘of ovtregevos | 





= 


Bthel was at' home assisting old Spinetto to arrange 
the ldnclieon. 

Suddenly Lady Fanny exclaiiied : 

“Mr: Mortlake ! ‘why wlio would have’ thotg:t or 
dreamed of seeing*you here?”’ 

Roger glanced’ up, and hisrdddy check paled as 
the sight of his‘ évil'génias, 

Mortlake leaned npon.thearm ofthe dark, povuliar- 
looking Crainten ; both men raised tueir hats. They 
had come provided with skates, for thongh they 
Were stayiug at the nearest town, strictly cu 
business (80 they said), they thauglt it as well to 


‘blend pleasure along with it, and “ knowing what # 


famous fishing pond there was at Grey wold, they had 
ventured to tadto the liberty, of coming down to 


\skate there, but they neither of them had the faintest 


idea how’ delightful a party they were about to 
mest, &., ‘Ac. 

Of course Roger could do no less than invite then 
té remain‘and skate} both of thom were good skaters, 
vat someliow the hilarity of the party subsided 
gteatly After the arrival’of the mysterious men. 

At Iéngth the whole party adjourned to the hovse 
with the exception of Crainton, who made an excuse; 
business, he said, called him back to the couuty 
town, and he had not another five minutes to spure, 

Squire. Thorncliffe received Morilake with cor- 
diality, the lunch was admirably served, considering 
the’slender staff of servauts which Grey wold boasted, 
Ethel! presided at-table; ale was too perfectly woll 
bred to show a sad or abstracted countenance to her 
uncle’s.zueste, she was smiling and courteous to all. 
aiid even: to. Mortlake she was exquisitely polite: 

“She is’ more. ‘benutiful. thea any, poet's dream,” 
thouglt that straage man to himself; ‘ how unliko 
these’ chattering. idiots in. their, blues. and reds, and 
corals and,rubies, Ethel in Justreless black *i-ic, 
witw oldiwhitedateat her-throat) and wrists, louis 
like: a, Mad daunaafter Giorgione.” 

After, lnuch, Mrs. Fosbroolks, the. stout.mamma of 
‘the bouneing young! ladies, invited Roger, Ethel aud 
Esther to accompany her antl her daughtexs' to dir 
Robert Shipton’s lakge and) ‘hospitable. country 
mansion, That worthy. knight was her brother, and 
she therefore took the libertyiof udding. to the list 
of his guests without bis knuwletkye. 

There was to be a dance that evening, Christmas 
games, and all sorts of fun; the Misses Fosbrook in- 
vited the officers, and the invite was accepted with 
enthusiasin, 

Ethel, who shrank from tilese jovial méetings, yes 
consented to be of the pirty, tat she might «scape 
the’secivty of Mortlake, who ud just agreed to pass 
the night at Greywold. . 

Bitter was his disappointment, desper te his 
finward rage, wien he saw Miss ‘Thorncliffe depart 
in ther Fosbrooks’ carriage. : 

She waved her hand to hintwandto her uncle witha 
pensive, patient smilo, glad in hor heart to be cut of 
thé reach of his searching, passionate dyes. 

Ethel took with her's silver gray silk and sone 
old ye.irl ornaments; in those there was no doubt 
that Ler loveliness would outshine the beauty of the 
whole countryside. 

A hetrty welcome was given by Sir Robort to the 
Thorhcliffes and Miss Parnell, 

A r6om was appointed for Mfss Thorucliffe whith 
communicated with that of Mrs. Fosbrook; tlre, 
before a warm fire, Ethel arranged: hér magnificent 
haix ‘and cotined her simple attire. 

Soon the sounds of fun and feasting filled the old 
dfuiny:oom at Bellville, 

There Were many guests assembled. 

Captain Ames devoted himself to Ethel. 

Opposite Roger and the iat, red-faced heiress, sat 
a éparikling brunette, with flashing black eyes, She 
was. attired in black and amber silk, and were 
splendid topaz. ornaments; 

Roger turned crimson, and then white, at the sight 
of Juillet Harcourt, 

fu the evening, just as the coffee was carried in, 
the old white-haired butler entered the drawiugs 
roou, and whispered in the ear of Mrs. Fosbrook. 

“ Who wants their fortuues told ?”’ inguired the 
lady aloud. Mr. Richards says thereis a mysieri- 
ous woman in the library, who will seo one person at 
atime, and who, for the paltry sum of one snillinz, 
will read the destiny of auy person present. 

* DT wiligo,’’ siouted a dozen voices, but. the voive 
of Hsther Parnell was louder than that of any of the 
others, 

“Tmnst go,” she suid; “I wonder what slie will 
say to me?” 

“She would compliment you on your beauty, Miss 
Parnell,’ observed Juillet Harcourt, ironically. 

* Stupid old thiug, just as if.one did not know one 
was pretty,” cried Esther, with « giggling laugh. 

“She is an awitlold party, miss,’’ said the butler, 
‘her eyes gleam like live coals at the end vf ler 
coal-scuttle bonnet; you can just see them, but ier 
face is hidden by her cap border.” 
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“ Oh my gracious!’’ cried Esther, and off she ran, 
shilling in hand, and soon reached the oak library, 
where @ glowing coal fire was the only light, 

A form sat upon a low seat, with the arms crossed 
upon the breast, the head drooping low. 

The creature, whatever it was, was chanting ina 
low key the following strange words ; 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


POURING OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


Tue effect of oil in stilling troubled waters has 
been so long known that it has been constituted the 
basis of a proverbial phrase. A very small quantity 
of oil thus used has frequently overcome a very 
powerful cea. Not many years ago a case occurred 
in which a ship’s crew was enabled, during a severe 
torm, to escape on shore by the help of a few 
gallons of oil. 

A similar and equally successful employment of 
the same substance is reported to have been made 
off the “ Cape of Storms” last summer. The “ King 
Cenric,” a vessel of 1,490 tons, left Liverpool in June 
last for Bombay. When off the Cape of Good Hope, 
she encountered a heavy gale from the north-west, 
which continued for some time. Tremendous seas 
broke over the ship, bursting in the mainbatch, 
washing away the hatch-bouses and boats, smashing 
in the front of the cabin, and destroying the 
captain's and officers’ stores and clothing. 

The gale lasted for nearly five days, and though 
the vessel stood it very well, it was impossible to 
repair any of the damage, as the waves were con- 
tinually sweeping her decks. At length, the chief 
officcr suggested the trial of throwing oil upon the 
water. Two canvas clothes bags were obtained, and 
into each two gallons of fine oil were poured, the 
bags being punctured slightly, and flung one over 
each quarter in tow of the vessel. 

The effect was magical ; the waves no longer broke 
over the poop and sides of the ship, but several 
yards away, where the oil had spread itself over the 
surface, and around the poop, in the wake of the 
vessel, was a large circuit of calm water. The crew 
were thus able to repair the damage with greater 
ease, and the ship was relieved from the tremendous 
shocks she had previously received from the heavy 
seas. The two bags lasted two days, after which— 
the worst fury of the gale having exponded itself— 
no more oil was used. 


DEE? WALNUT STAIN FOR LIGHT 
WOODS, 


Tux employment of alkalins manganates for stain- 
ing light woods in furniture and floors a beautiful, 
uniform, and durable walnut brown, is highly recom- 
mended by Viedt. 

The action depends upon the decomposition of the 
salt in the pores of the wood, with the separation in 
them of very finely divided brown hydrated peroxide 
of mang nese. In practice, addition of magnesium 
sulphate to the solution hastens the reaction. 

The precess may be conducted as follows : Dissolve 
equal parts of manganate of soda and crystallised 
Epsom salt in twenty to thirty times the amount of 
water, at about 144°, and brush the planed wood with 
tke solution. The less water employed the darker 
the stain, and the hotter the solution the deeper it 
will penetrate, 

W hen thoroughly dry, and after the operation has 
been roncated, if necessary, the furniture is smoothed 
with oil, and finally polished. It is well to wash it 
carefully with hot water before smoothing to pre- 
vent the efflorescence of the sulphate of soda formed. 
For floors the solution may be employed boiling hot, 
and if the stain is not dark enough, a second appli- 
cation of a less concentrated solution should be made. 

After it is perfectly dry, it should be varnished 
with a perfectly colourless oil varnish. On account 
of the depth of penetration of the stain, a fresh ap- 
plication will rot soon be required, 





How to Get Rip or Fieas.—A correspondent 
mentions that some years ago, when unpacking a 
case which came from abroad, he found himself 
covered with fleas, and they swarmed over the ware- 
house to such an extent as to become quite unbear- 
able. After trying many things to get rid of the 
unwelcome imports, a friend recommended oil of 
pennyroyal. Short bits of coarse cord unravelled, 
saturated with the oil, and strewed about the ware- 
house, acted like magic; in twelve hours not a flea 
was to be seen. 


AvtTomatic PHOTOGRAPHIC RevoLtvER.—Dooctor 





Janssen is devising the construction of an automatic 
photographic revolver, which will take a photograph 
of the sun every hour each day of the year, from 
sunrise to sunset. The photographs which will be 
taken under cloudy conditions will be useless so far 
as sunspots are concerned, but they might be utilised 
for meteorological purposes. The others will be 
kept and tabulated. The advantage of this plan is 
that it will dispense with any observer, and will ob- 
tain a mechanical regularity. A communication 
will be made very shortly to the Academy of Sciences 
on the invention which was suggested by the discus- 
sion on the transit of “ Vulcan.’ It will be set to 
work in the physical observatory of Doctor Janssen. 


Action oF Nitric Acip on Metats.—The subject 
indicated by the head of this paragraph has recently 
been studied by Mr. J. J. Acworth, who explains 
some points which have often led to confusing un- 
certainties. Thus, nitric acid, acting in the cold on 
copper, should yield nearly pure nitric oxide, but 
does not always. Aoworth fin’s that as cupric 
nitrate accumulates in the solution, nitrous oxide 
begins to be formed; and that when the above- 
named salt becomes sufficiently abundant the lattor 
gas is given off almost alone. If ammonic nitrate 
be added to the nitric acid during its action on 
copper, the gases evolved consist chiefly cf nitrogen 
with nitrous oxide, the smaller quantities of nitric 
oxide. The acid, acting upon zine or mercury in 
the presence of ammonio nitrate, yields little gas but 
nitrogen ; with silver, nitric, but no nitrous oxide is 
also formed, 
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HIS EVIL GENIUS. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Our conversation began, as I say, upon the most 
everyday common-place matters; I think it was 
upen different places which our friend had seen, and 
persons whom he had known, during a short visit to 
England. 

I w.s so far glad to find that the professor had not 
come from London with the impression that 
Leicester Square was the chief centre, or Regent Streets 
the most fashionable quarter of that metropolis. 

Nor did he make tender inquiries after the illus- 
trious Mr. Smith, of London, with whom en- 
lightened foreigners will, as a rule, insist upon your 
being on the most intimate terms, as being one of 
the best known and most influential of its inhabit- 
ants, whether in aristocratic or commercial circles ; 
whether it is that great ‘‘ Meester Smith ’’ who had 
relations of untold wealth in India, or his namesake 
who possesses a chateau at Bayswater or Camberwell 
hardly inferior in size or splendour to Windsor or 
Versailles themselves. 

The professor,I thought, did not himself seem 
anxious to come upon those more profound subjects 
which I, now I had made up my mind to at least 
hear or learn something of the wonders of which 
Taraxacum had so fully enlarged, was rather looking 
forward to with a certain degree of curiosity, although 
at the same time feeling a little shy about starting 
the subject on my own account, 

De Lyons, however, in his usual harum-scarum 
manner, soon brought up the question by abruptly 
“a in upon a pause which had occurred, 
with: 

“Well, but look here, professor, I didn’t bring you 
two fellows togeth+r here to prose over your ‘ baccy’ 
and talk nothing but humdrums; it is for some- 
thing more than that that I have been at the pains 
of making you and Lambard here acquainted, and I 
hope before long to see you great chums. 

“He is an awful unbeliever, and I know in his 
heart looks upon you and all your science as a 
regular humbug—don’t you, now, Lambard ?’’ ad- 
dressing me ; “‘ confess, like a man. And I want the 
professor just to show yout a little of what’s what, 
and make a convert and a true believer of you.” 

I observed a shade of annoyance, which I did not 
wonder at, pass over the countenance of the learned 
man at this, to say the least of it, out-of-taste 
speech, though his manner was still as courteous, to 
myself particularly, as he replied : 

“ My dear young friend, I am afraid I shall never 
convince you that I have no object in, or the least 
desire even to exhibit what you are pleased some- 
times to call my wonders and powers for the sake of 
eliciting either the surprise or applause of the 
public, far less for the mere gratification of curiosity 
or the natural love of the marvellous in every one to 
whom you may have been vaunting— very probably 
exaggerating, their extent. As to your friend—our 
friend, if he will allow me to call him so (bowing 





most deferentially towards myself)—if he as yet 


knows little or nothing of the philosophical and 
abstruse sciences to which I, by a combination of 
circumstances, have beon led to devote the best 
years of my life, secrets of nature on which, although 
I may happen to have concentrated such faculties 
and talents as I may possess, and which, perhaps 
after all, might have served me better if turned in 
some other direction—I am not sure that, all en- 
grossing and wonderful as they are, whether it 
would not be wiser and more for his happiness to 
pause and turn away, though at the very threshold 
of such knowledge, without venturing one step 
further. 

“* Knowledge is power,’ it is true; but whether 
great power, either moral or pheno’, really con- 
duces so much as is generally supposed to the 
—" of its possessor, I am inclined rather to 

oubt. 

“The acquisition of such power itself is so unsa- 
tisfactory, the craving and desire for more so insa- 
tiable, that the more you acquire, and have perhaps 
the credit of possessing, which, after all, is but o 
shallow, worthless reputation to any intellect which 
becomes every day more aware of how little and how 
paltry all that the human mind can arrive at or 
comprehend is ia comparison to what is beyond its 
own limited power to grasp. 

‘* The more you learn, I-say, the more you come 
to know of how much there is that never can be 
learned. There is no rest in these physical sciences, 
no goal, no end but hopeless vexation and disap- 
pointment.”’ 

There was a tone of deep melancholy and kind] 
feeling in his tones, as he gave vent to these senti- 
ments, which was quite touching. I felt myself be- 
coming still more irresistibly drawn towards aud in- 
terested in the mysterious man. 

“*You also, De Lyons,”” he continued, ‘‘ superfi- 
cially as you have at times off and on turned your 
attention to these matters, and occasionally taken 

art in our séances and physical experiments, must 
Lose seen and learnt enough to bear me out as to 
the truth of what I now declare. 

“* Strange and wonderful as what little we do 
profess to know can perform, may seem to the un- 
initiated, is it not even doubly unsatisfactory to 
reflect that it is not only as nothing to what may 
and must be known hereafter, but that all these 
seorets and doctrines have undoubtedly been already 
known and even practised in bygone times, and then 
again entirely lost and buried with those who during 
their life had discovered and possessed them? The 
amount of invaluable treasure in the form of 
physical sciénce and knowledge thus buried with 
the dead is wonderful and-heartbreaking to think 
upon ; but enough of this for the present, IfI can 
be of any real assistance in removing any ailment, 
or even solving any uifliculty by which yoa or any 
friend should find himself inconvenienced, I would 
gladly put in use any means within my powers— 
such as they sre; but as to making a convert, as [ 
think you expressed it, or simply making an exhi- 
bition of any material science which I may have 
acquired, pray disabuse yourself of the erroneous 
notion that there is either any pleasure or gratifica- 
tion to mein any such display.” ie 

The professor gave Master Do Lyons this snub with 
so very marked a manner, though not at all viciously 
—I rather fancy that all the while he had a strong 
liking for his eccentric pupil, and looked upon his 
impudence with the indulgence which a superior 
genius often fvels fora character exactly the opposite 
to its own—I am sure I quite winced and felt for my 
companion. 

But not so that undaunted youth himself. 

“ Well, governor,” he answered, pertly, “‘ don’t 
begin to pitch into me. I am indiscreet, I know ; 
always was from the day I was born, so it cannot 
be helped ; but you seo in the course of your say 
you happen to have yourself hit upon exactly what 
we want you todo for us; your strict rule of lite is, 
I am well aware, that all knowledge and superiority 
of science should be exerted only for the good and 
benefit of our fellow-creatures. 

‘* Well, here, I guess, is a fine specimen ofa fellow- 
creature in the shapo of our friond Frank Lambard, 
who has, as we say in English, put his foot in it, that 
is tumvled head and ears in love with a charming 
lady (excuse my plain way of putting it, Lambard, 
and smother your blushes in redoubled clouds of 
smoke); and, worse than tnat, by some unlucky 
destiny has got himself embroiled and subject to the 
animosity of that venomous little miscreant, Mel. 
chior Gorles, whom you know even better than I do, 
to possess such stunuing powers, beyond all reekon- 
ing dangerous and terrible towards those who stand 
in his way, or attempt to ran counter to him, os 
this hot-headed fellow declares his fall intention of 
doing. 

a N ow, dear professor, first eradicate the one hope- 








less passion from his system, as you kindly did for 
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me, at once and for ever; and then give him some 
good adyice, or at any rate a warning, a moral anti- 
dote, if you can, against the mischievous influence 
of that mongrel little son of a vampire, as he really 
oe 


is, 
‘Indeed, then,”’ replied the professor, gravely. 
*‘ you do not speak without reason ; for the power of 
evil against our enemies, or indeed against any one 
he may choose to exercise it, possessed by that most 
singular little compatriot of yours is not to be 
despised. In intensity of natural malice I have 
never met his equal; I should myself be even very 
sorry to offend him, for he would, I know, be per- 
fectly reckless as to what means or what powers he 
might have recourse to in carrying out his bad ends. 
“But tell me,” he said, “if I may be allowed to 
ask, when and in what manner have you encountered 
or have had reason to feel this enmity against this 
really dangerous character ?’’ 

I was just considering how much I should tell or 
rather by telling how little I should be able to 
convey a sufficient exp'snation, when De Lyons cut 
in sharp, and, before I could collect myself, then 
and there before my very face, gave the professor the 
whole account of me and all I had been doing since I 
had been at Dresden, chapter and verse, as he ex- 
pressed it, interspersed with divers illustrations and 
explanations in his own peculiar style of language, 
which was at times more forcible perhaps than 
elegant. Touching, I must so far give him credit, 
upon the young lady, and my relations in that 
quarter, delicately enough, he wound up with a 
most detailed description of the machinations and 
= designs of Gorles against poor Katie and my- 
self, 

The professor certainly apprared much interested 
in all the latter part of the adventure, and in that 
stene particularly in which De Lyons had himself 
tiken part, or rather witnessed through the chinks 
o° the armoire; although, as I knew very well, re- 
m:2mbering that the latter had gone straight to him 
for advice, that the story, at least in its principal 
details, could not have been new to him, 

Finding myself thus lugged, whether I would or 
no, into this unlimited confidence, and somehow, 
entire stranger as he was, I did not feel that reluct- 
ance of reserve which, I think, I should have done 
with any one else under similar circumstances, I 
still had much to add when De Lyons had done, of 
particulars which I myself had only learnt that very 
morning from Katie’s letter, then still in my 
pocket ; and what seemed to strike the professor 
above all, was the fact of my never having per- 
sonally met, not even having set eyes upon Gorles, 
as I declared, and as indeed was the case, since I 
had been at Eton six years before, and this led back 
to those times. 

I then told them all about my old school-days, my 
former abhorrence of the little wretch, and the 
strange influence to which I had always felt myself 
subjected in regard to him. 

“ And that was when he was as you say, but four- 
teen or fifteen years of -age?”’ cried the professor, 
quite excitedly, as he sprang up from his seat, 
his strange mane almost bristling up, and those 
tremendous eyes of his looking as though they would 
burst from their sockets. 

‘Mein Gott! mein Got! can it be possible that 
he at fourteen should have known, by mere instinct, 
as much or perhaps more than what it has taken me 
whole years of deep study and experiment to ac- 
quire? And even then it was almost by mere ac- 
cident—if verily there is such a thing as mere ac- 
cident in the system of nature and the consequences 
of human events—that I was fortunate enough to 
hit upon the clue of that great secret at last:” 

He began to pace up and down to the end of the 
room and back, like sone wild animal. His 
gentle manners and even appearance were entirely 
changed. 

Suddenly he made a rush at me, and before I was 
aware of his aim and could duck out of harm’s way, 
he had caught hold of me tight by the head, while 
he began fingering gingerly all round, while he 
glared into my eyes, just as if they were windows 
through which he might see inside to my brain. 

“Pardon the liberty,’ he said, after having con- 
tinued his manipulations (as when he had quite 
done with me I ventured to express a hope) en- 
tirely to his own satisfaction, for some ten minutes 
Or 80, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“‘Parpon, I entreat, mynheer, the slight liberty 
whichT have been taking with your head, of which 
allow me to remark that you have reason to be very 
proud; but I have just now from the account you 
have given me, and from the phrenological examina- 
tion which yo have sokindly permitted, at last dis- 
covered the cause and solution of a curious physical 


problem which has for some time greatly puzzled 
me, 

“It must be now four or five months since I took 
an opportunity—indeed it was at his own particular 
request—of examining and} analysing the phrenolo- 
gical organisation of that very strange character of 
whom we have been speaking, Herr Gorles. Never 
in my experience have I before met with so singular 
@ case where as exhibited from their original natural 
formation (much increased, of course, by their unre- 
stricted exercise and indulgence as 2¢ has advanced 
in years), the vicious propensities, such as hatred, 
spiteful malice, dishonesty, innate love of lying, and 
in short every other kind of wickedness to which 
humanity is most prone, so vastly preponderated ; 
indeed I may say that, with one most unlooked-for 
exception, entirely monopolised the whole cerebral 
system. 

“As to the better qualifications, the virtues (if 
you so like to designate them) which are usually to 
be found developed in such proportions as to counter. 
act, if not entirely to control, their antagonistic evil 
principles, they were, I declare *) you, absolutely 
nil; but had dwindled away and perished entirely, 
if indeed they had ever existed, positively into 
oe with the sole exception to which I have al- 
uded. 

‘© T was, indeed amazed to find the weight and in- 
trinsie purity of genuine animal courage and daring 
which P could at once, without hesitation, from the 
very difference of its nature and kind, detect as an 
exotic which had evidently, though at that time to 
me quite unaccountably, become engrafted in a por- 
tion of the brain, as it were upon a nerve or root, to 
which it bore no natural affinity; but grown and 
spreading as it was, out of all proportion to the space 
in whioh it found itself, had in some of its ramifica- 
tions so forced its way through some of the adjacent 
channels or organs that, almost choking them up, 
it was itself becéme distorted, and so aff-cted those 
vicious propensities which I have described as to 
render them tenfold worse than they had been ori- 
ginally. 

“It was only now, in my examination of your 
mental development, that I discover from whence 
that extraneous quality in the brain of Gorles has 
been derived. Here I at once recognise the original 
root of that graft which had so much puzzled me, ob- 
tained, as you now inform me, by subtilty and stealth, 
which, having increased,in scale and vigour propor 
tionately to yourself, ite original rightful possessor, 
has far outgrown the diminished space to which it 
had thas beén unnaturally transferred. 

“Tt will in the end probably brihg about its own 
fearful retribution; either leading its unlawful 
possessor to his own destruction in some reckless 
attempt of violence against antagouists whose supe- 
rior physical size and strength are beyond any com- 
parison with his own, or even into presumptuons in- 
tercourse with, or perhaps defiance of, more than 
mortal powers, which are, 1 need not tell you, not to 
be trifled with with impunity; or at any-rate, should 
he escape those dangers, as the whole of his cerebral 
system must in time become absorbed by that one 
preponderating principle, his intellectual and sensual 
organisation thus unnaturally monopolised, will in 
time become degenerated to exactly the state of any 
violent raving wild beast, 

“Do not imagine that I am now wishing to offer 
you any mere common-place flattery (which, if you 
only knew me better, or, as Von Lyons here will tell 
you, is not my usual wont), when I congratulate you, 
as, indeed, mynheer, I can most conscientiously do, 
tpen having received from nature an extraordinary 
endowment of such courage as neither in quality nor 
quantity (notwithstanding even the abstraction you 
have suffered) have I ever yet, ia all my experience, 
seen anything equal to, or even at all approaching in 
avy one individual, 

** Pure courage is evidently your principal charac- 
teristic, moral as well as physical; but at the same 
time nature, ever provident, has given you not only 
a muscular frame, with bone and sinews all io fuli 
proportion, but, abov? all, she has not omitted a full 
balance of the counteracting principles, generosity, 
benevolence, good temper, consideration for those 
who are weaker and smaller than yourself, though 
the latter may be perhaps alloyed with a little disdain; 
in short, your phrenological organisation might in 
the aggregate be defined as very closely resembling, 
in all its fiue.t qualities, that most noble specimen 
of creation, the pure Newfoundland dog, or one of 
the mastiffs of the real Mount St. Bernard breed 
(excuse the comparison). I was just going to say 
the lion of the desert, which is, I know, more generally 
recognised as the most noble of animals, but un- 
deservedly so; for thouzh brave and sometimes 
generous, he still has enough of the feline taint about 
him to be often both cunning and ungrateful. In 





| the otherwise almost perfect balance and formation 





of your natural mental development, I can discover 
only one symptom of unhealthy, not to say serious 


What the professor m'ght have been going on to 
say, I cannot tell; for Master Taraxacum, who, not- 
withstanding his professed love of science and philo- 
sophy, had, as I have observed bocn growing fidgetty, 
and was evidently tired of this analytical discourse, 
suddenly jumping up, gave that learned gentleman 
such an astounding slap on the back that it sont his 
spectacles and his pipe flying across the room, and 
bimself too, half way after them. 

“Just missed him, by Jingo!” cried Ds Lyons 
“such a banging great brute of a wasp—hornet, i 
should rather say—crawling up your back, my dear 
professor! In another minute he would havo been 
on the napo of yourneck,.”’ 

“ Verily,” replied the professor, ‘ had ho even ar- 
rivel there Iam not sure that it would have been 
worst for me than your most thundering blow. A 
thousand thunders! I say, but you have nearly 
knocked the breath out of my body.” 

“Now, that is what I call a real development of 
base ingratitude. Next time I will be hanged if I 
wou’t let you bestung. They say that it only takes 
three brutes of that size to kill a horse,”’ 

**But have you killed it?” 

** No,” answered De Lyons, looking curiously into 
the palm of his hand, just as if he really expected to 
fiud a squashed hornet there; “ the beast must bave 
got away: flown out of the window, I dare say. Ah, 
there it is, I think, upon that vine on the opposite 
wall, Look here, professor, can’s you see it ?”’ and 
he pointed with the stem of the professor’s own pipe, 
as he picked it up for him from off the floor, and 
= it beckoned his friend to the recess of the win- 

ow. 

I was not going to trouble myself to move out of 
my comfortable seat to look after hornets, in whose 
existence [ never much believed, except in Taraxa- 
cum’s own lively imagination. He must have snd- 
denly remembered something very particular which 
he must have had to say to the professor ; for as 
they remained there with their two heads together 
stretched out of the window, they were jabbering 
away together hard, all in their High Dutch, far too 
fast for me to keep up with or understand. I was 
sure there was something morethan a hornet, either 
real or apocryphal, which could require so much 
earnest discussion and arsument, 

By-and-bye De Lyons drew in his head, and as 
he turned round said: 

“Well, at any-rate, wo can but ask him. Let 
us just put what we want fairly to himself, and so 
leave it to him to oblige us or not as he shall think 
best.” 

“ Well, then, old fellow, just the long and tho 
short of our palaver comes to this: the professor 
saya, and I, for the reason I have already given yon, 
can corroborate him fully, that if you really wish, as, 
of course, being a sensible fellow you do wish, to 
find yourself set all right agalo at once and to ba 
spared all the wear aud tear of your own disap- 
pointed and damaged, or if you would rather, injured 
feelings, he’s your man; so don’t let them bother 
you any longer, which they do, as ho declares, for 
no end of time unless you tru.t him t» rid you of 
them ; and far worse, too, than an ordinary average 
of men, because he says that your natural fidelity 
and tenancy of attachment are s» extra superfine and 
strong that in his respeot, also ho compares you 
to the most faithful of iis dogs. Iam not sure whe- 
ther you will take that exactly asa comp iwuent; but 
I know he really means it as such. Now just tako 
my disinterested advice, jump at the offer, and let 
him take it all right out of you. All heasks of you 
is for one very simple favour ia return. 

“You- must remember of course my telling you 
some time since of acertain interview, a most wonder. 
ful and iuteresting interview, in which our learned 
friend here, having by a course of the most intense 
study and thought discovered the means of bringing 
about, has at last 6very requisite preparatioa, except 
for the want of one necessary principle. 

‘© In that one respect he feels confident that it is in 
your power, if you only choose to do so, to greatly 
assist him. 

“In short will you, in return for his kinduess, 
oblige him by just sparing him for a short time ouly 
a portion of that courage and enormous strength of 
which, as he affirms, you have received from nature & 
supply sufficient for five or six ordinary individuals, 
at least?” 

I certainly now wonder that I did not feel more 
amazement, or at any rate disbelief, at this very ex- 
traordinary proposition thus plainly put. 

The professor had in the meantime sat himself 
lown close by my side, without my much noticing 
him at first until he aid his hand, as if accidentally, 
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and very gently, upon the back of mine as it rested 
upon the arm of my chair. 

“Then again I filt the samo strange sensation or 
thrill which I have beforo described run through 
me, not unpleasant, but much more distinctly than 
before. 

Quite conscious that he was, by meansof this pres- 
sure, soft as it was, exercising a powerful and direct 
influence over me, I yet felt neither fear nor doubt of 
his powers ; on the coutrary, now that the question 
iad been thus fairly put to me, I at once determined 
to oblige them. : 

Indeed, I may say, that an enthasiastic interest 
and a strong desire to partieipate in any risk which 
there might be in their intended scheme, took posses- 
sion of my mind; and I expressed myself. perfectly 
ready to afford every aid in my power by sharing 
such gi fts as I might be blessed with in the way of 
extra nerves With two queer geniuses. 

Without yet fully making up my ntind as to whether 
I would'avail myself of the professor’s kind assist- 
ance in relieving me of my feelings of affection to- 
wards poor dear Katie, I only required to be 
sativfied on these two points: 

“Tn the'fitst place, let meunderstand exactly what 
is your-erd and object in bringing about this inter- 
view, supposing that your anticipations in this respect 
aro fully realised? And then I should also like to 
know, im regard to the syiritaal operation which 
you propose to perform upon myself, what actnal 
means do yau put in force, or what will be the 
immediate effect of thoss means in case of my con- 
senting*to submit myself to them?” 

“ Oue thing at a time,” exclaimed the professor, 
springing up in a-state of delighted excitement. 
“| find then that you really know our object, and 
ere willing to aid and even wish tojoinus? You 
do not quail? Stop, let me place my hand upon the 
puisations‘of your heart, Bravo! my young friend, 
you shal! indeed be with us‘in this affair,as you so 
much wish to be, if I can possibly manage it. As 
to our purpose and object in this great undertaking, 
believe me that they are indewd based upon none bat 
the best and highest nrotives. But that I may be 
abie more'fully to satisfy your mind, and more per- 
fectly-explauin myself, and at the same time, as it 
may tend to strengthen your attention and faith, 
which latter is a most essential requisite’ in all the 
abstrose and scientific studies of this nature, I will 
now, with the kind permission of our friend here, 
avail myself, asa temporary loan only, of Von Lyons’ 
fsoulty of speaking in his and your own native lan- 
guace, as there may be many intricacies and details 
which you will naturally be better.able to take in 
if oonveyed in plain English than in my own Ger- 
man ‘tongne, with which I perceive that, although 
you tolerably understand, you are not quite 
thoroughly conversant.”’ 

That was true enough; I could not always quite 
follow him when talking at his regular pace, though 
I could make out a good deal of it. Besides I 
was anxious to witness so strange a proof of his 

owers. 

“Oh, bother!’ cried De Lyons, rather unwillingly 
assenting to the proposed arrangement ; “if you 
really want it, I suppose you must have your own 
way; but don’t yuu go playing a fellow any of your 
tricks, and forget to return me my ‘ gift of the gab’ 


to me when yuu have done with it, It would be such | 


an awiul sell to have to sect to work to learn one’s 
own language all from the beginning again at my 
tive of life; tne hardest to pick up of the tongues 
in Christendom, if one is to judge from the bash 
you mynherrs and mossoos make of it. However, 
if you will prontise, I don’t mind accommodating 
you for half-an-hour or so, as a ‘special favour.” 


(To ibe continued.) 





FAOTS ABOUT BIRDS. 





Is it notsa marvel that @ mere bird, that is much 
nferior in intelligence to an elephiwt oran ape, can 
fiadits way back to its.residence of last summer, even 
though it, be six or eight, or even ninethonsand miles 

And yet 1is the fact. Every yen as 
ring approaches, we see.birds coming from the iropi- 
ng by us, or stopping but: short 

ie, and then we soon hear of their. arrival.in.the 
orth, where they have gone to lay their eggs, and 
to tarry until they are hatched and their young 
ruly wh, 

Now it is only 
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ul regions, pa ) 


er 
by very careful.caloulation, and by 
coustant wate hing of the sun, moon and stars, and 
by carefully measu that mariners.can 
find their way across the acean, and.so.travellersion 
kaud, where the county is new and unsetiled, have 


uy distances, 


to use very much the same maans to keep in a par- 
ticular direction, or they will soon be lost. But here 
aro these birds, withont chart or compass, or any 
waymarks on the ocean .to, guide them, without any 
knowledge of astronomy, and yetithey find.their way 
over the tackless.sea and forest, and often, even, oc- 
cupyagain their, oldinosta. The, Oreator hes manci- 
fully given him this rematkable power, which wa 
calbinstinct; and ‘this often .serves.as a saie.and:per- 
fect guide in other matters. 

Ina recent article we spoke of the bones of birds 
being hollow, especially of those that fly, and of their 
having numerons air-sacs over their: bodies, which 
are inflated like a balloon, so that they are much 
lighter, and can more readily sustain thomselves,ip, 
the air, and fly. 

These air-sacs aro both filled and empfied .et 
pleasure} by .the bird,,.as, o¢qasion wequives, When 
they wish te desceud rapidly te, the earth, like the 
eagle or hawk;to, aaize upon some living animal, the 
instinct of the bird sheads it: to qontract the umuscles 
couneeted with: these ea0s.as to expel or squeeze out 
the air, and: thus, the buoyancy -or ‘liglitmess: of thie 
body is lessened, and ‘it falls more swiftly to ‘the 
gvound; Thesame ‘instinct leads the ‘bird at such 
times to fold its wings as closely as possible toits kody, 
thus reduoing stil? further its bulk. 

All this wit now help us to understand how the 
same bird ‘that can soar so readily for many. hours 
high in the air, gan also plunge like an arrow ito 
the water, and move so swiftly in it, that it easily 
catches the swift*moving fishin its own element, 

The Solan govsa hag. been , caught in fishingnets 
more than, tivo hundred feet under ,water,. where, it 
had, gone for its, prey. 


snch, times,;tet all the air is expelled, and thus:the 


But this.ismotall. The air in the: bones is: also 
removed, aud sothebnoyaney is still moredinsinished, 


with the Jangs, the experiment hag: beon tried of 
breaking’the log of‘a bird, and also-efmaling # hele 


that the bird‘could not ‘then fly. ‘80, also, when'the’ 
bone was thus broken, the windpipe of tho bird was 
elosed’by tho-experimenter, so that it was impossible 
to bredthe through ity throat, and -yet:the birt! was 


in the bone of the leg, showing that these various 
recepticles of air aro all in communication with the 
rogulax breafhing apparatus of the bird—that ds,.its: 
lungs. 

How plainly. do .wo here seo, the skillful, hand, of 
the, Creator in, net only. giving to the bird, thege 
difforent aiy-holders, but.also thy iustinet,to use them 
at, the right moment, and uge-tham also. in aaya.¢o: 
different and so wonderfully adapted to its wants,; 
contieting them oll. when'it wishesito descend, and 
oxpandingiand inflating ‘them whea itdosires torise. 

How absurd: to suppose that a bird could eduorte 
itself ‘to.de abl'this! 80, then, wa see thatthe 
Almighty eondescends to teach even little birds what 
it is needful for’ them to know. 

The heads of birds are also worthy of’ special 
notice. Commencing with the beak, we fiud the 
head always more or less of « wedge-like “shape, 
which fits them for cleaving alike both air and water. 
The: bills or beaks of some are very peculjar.. For 
instance take the woodpecker’s.aud examine it. glosely, 
aud you will find it is a long chisel-shaped iystru- 
meut, with a hard horny substance at the.end, 
Now thisis just what the bird. needs to bore-into, the 
bark of trees in search.of the insects on ;whicb.it 
feeds. 

So the bill of the. suipa.is,loug and nexraw, that it 
may probe the marshy ground for.food; aud as this 
food is mostly out of sight, the bill, has merves.of 
feeling, so that. wheu the,enil of theebill:itanches:the 
food, the: bird is: instantly. informed. of it: byithese 
wonderful nerves at the bill’s end, which are-the 
smne/as eyes ‘to the bird for discovering different 
substances. 

The common! duck ‘has: much ‘the same arrange~ 
ment, with: strainers at the side for separating ‘the 
food from the. water. 

The bill of the parrot is‘adapted for climbing as 
well as for picking nuts and picking ont the kernel. 

The bills of some birds are good fly-traps, and 
actually serve for that purpose as they sweep with 
open mouth, through the air in quest of insect food. 
The tongues of birds are also very extrpordinary 
contrivances. 





The wopApecher has -a. very strange, tongue,.ar ] 





These air vessels are so. completely contracted, at, 


body of the water-few) is; much, reduced. in -sisei 
To prove that the air in the bones is in conngetions 


in it so"that the air could esanpe, and! it was found! 


abe to breathe for some time through: the opening 


ratbor a Jong handle to it in the begk, of its month. 
In fact,. the tongne, of this bird, is, really, barbed 
spear, having. double barb at the end like a harpoon. 
This is.neagssaxy to pierce the unseen. worms it finds 
under the bark, and draw them out. 

The wonderful eyes ofi birds may well surprise us. 
How for ean you; distinctly see.a anonse, ora small 
bird? Probably not more than. afew-rods. But 
some birds of prey, like the kite and-hawk, will soar 
so high ee'to be quite out,of our. sight ; and yet‘from 
that great height they can see such small objects as 
mice, apd will dartgo swiftly down in,a straight line, 
that, active.as they are, there is no escape. This 
explains why such birds fly so high—they hare from 
such flights a vastly wider field to.explore, and snust 
| 8002 .Sae, somewhere, some, prey- 

Now here wo.may well step a moment to agk the 

question, how has all this,.ceme to -pass, that -birds 
find their! way back to their old homes, eight ornine 
thougand.miles distant? How is itthey: oxpand and 
| eontzact the mumeroys sir-vessels inside and ontside 
| oftheir bodies? How came:they:te have sych'vos- 
| sels? How camo they'to ‘bo all eonnected’with the 
' breathing apparatus of the bird—that,is, tis lungs ? 
How came the beak of the woodpecker to’ beso per- 
| fectly attapted to boring old trees for the foad it most 
relishes? How-came its tonguo to.be a real harpoon 
of hard horny, substance, just precisely what is needed 
\to. draw; out the hidden worms,when fougd ? 
And so we might ge om iaguiring how the boaks 
ofthe ducks and.snipe :hawe: Ale, power (to:feek the 
\right kind of unseen food? Aud algo, how sane 
\birds have eyes so much like powerful telescopes; 
\that- they can seo their.paoy dor milesedisteytofrom 
| tem ? 

Po say that thay, tho birds, theraselves: made all 
ithese wonderful contrivances would bo the most ab- 
jsurd nonsense ; since they, are’ the handiwork of Him 
wha “doeth all things well.” 


Sere 


' AN- ODD WARRIAGE. 


—s 


A NONmD: marriage ceremony was performed at 

Waghiugton'a few days ago by a“ Unitarian olergy- 
pman‘from Boston.’ “Phe bride was the daughter of 
|Mr.S;P. Brown, was ‘handsomely dressep, of-course, 
jand equally of course “looked pretty,and frightened.” 
'The- groom was Samuel L. Mattingly, and the un- 
imamed clergyman was “ pompous in, manner, and fal- 
jtering;im’speeck.” He,gang ont the name,of Sampol. 
'while reading the marriage certificate. 
He, afterwards; asked fortwo singsy.end,. turn- 
jing: his -bagk. upon, bride .and\greem, ;held a ring 
\iu each handyand called upoa the companyite:wituess. 
|that there were two rings ; ‘they’ were round, which: 
| was syoxbotion| of ithe marriage,. ‘Ten -woiinformed 
' the guests that the rings- were efgold—anothorpiece 
of ‘valuable information; no*base metal-this‘time. 

After ‘the rings were safficiently eulogised; he 
wheelod round and addressed the trembling pair, and 
told the groom to put one ring on the bride’s* finger, 
and she must’put the other on the gentleman's finger 
Land both repeat, “ With this ring I thee wed.” 

After a prayer, ho, announced thatthe deed was 
done, and that Mr...nd.Mis. Samuel Mattingly wara 
prepared to,receive the -felicitatiens of; their; friends. 
Every one,aaid they never saw nor heard of, sue. 
| carguuny before, and no-doubt the-ministeningonded 
to produgesthat impression, 





a ee ed 


A MAN WHO NEVER SAW A WOMAN. 


—we 


A Cumemsp who had ‘bech «disappointed sin 
mariage, oansl! had » grieveusly sudfeved shiromgh 
worncn, in manyother ways, reticed with his sinfant 
son.to- the peaks.of'a mountain range in. Kweicheo ; 
to a spot :quite inaceossible to litthefoobteil Chincse 
women. 

He tminedhistboy to»worship:the:geds, anil stand 
inaweaad abhepvence of the devil’ ; butchoynevar 
mentioned »women toi him, always descending, the 
mountains alone to buy food. 

At length, however, the infirmities of age com- 
pelled him to take the young man with him to carry 
the heavy bag pf ricp 

As they were leaving the market town together, 


the son suddenly stopped short, and, pointing to 
three,approaching objects, cried : 
‘Father, what ave:thoss :things:? Lopk,, look! 
what are-they 2” 
The father instaatly answered with a perempteuy 
ABSWEr,;) ? 
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“Turn away your head ; they aro devils I tell ye!” 

The son, in some alarm, turned away, seeing that 
the evil things were gazing at him with surprise 
from behind their fans. 

He walked to the mountain in silence, ate no 
supper, and from that day lost his appetite, and was 
afflicted with melancholy. 

For some time his puzzled and anxious parent 
could get no satisfactory answer to his inquirics; 
but at length the young man burst out, crying with 
inexplicable pain : 

‘Oh, father, that tallest devil—that tallest devil, 
father !’” 


RICHARD PEMBERTON; 


—or— 
THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 


- 
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CHAPTER Kiv, 
On! fool iene me bower and gor- 
op ateat tals 





TT 


Here } “alls ot kasinsingindasandidben. 
Lorsaune sracgtpl flow, @hewane she 





AuGUSTA placed: aa thaad inher husband’s and 
caising a face, every of which was instinct 
‘with devotion, she said : 

‘Tam ready to promise you, never, under 
cumstances or prevocation, to speak unkipdly. 
again. 

“T said insultingly:—do notilet us-conf 


"her 


As a general thing the aged are ontitled to respect’ 


from their children. When you became my wife, 
Augusta, you became my mother’s daughter, owing 
her thea xegard of a daughter, You must.go to my 
mother, acknowledge the wraug Jou haxe,dope, and 
ask her forgiveness!’ 

“ Twilldodt,’ said Angnsta, 

He. raised her, fage, kigsesl ber forehead, sur Jed 
her downstairs. 

With a.sweet expression ob countenance, andiia ‘a 
gentle: voice, she said : 

“Mother, can you forgine me?!” 

*Rorgive me, my: daaghter,”’: said .theold lady 
rising, and holding out herarms, 

Augusta lot..go, her. husband/s: hand, and: gave 
heraalf tothe. offeged smbrace, wad as she felt. the 
mother’s arms quivering around her, partly with age 
and partly with emotion, sie bowed:der face upon 
the mothor'’s.showlder, and burst intovtears. 

They understood each other then—those two 
proud, passionate, erring yot gonerous-natuses—~and 
this day had‘rewenledto. them each other, 

It-eften-requires a-crisis to do this. 

When Augusta tifted her tearful ‘face; she looked 
upon her olstors" ‘faces ; but there was not-a smile 
there, ‘Bhei countenapices were grave and respect- 
fol and’a little e“frightened. 

After this day no-one misunderstood Augusta. 

Hpr sisterg-intaw, flippant and ‘impertinent @s 


they con]d be on,sgme occasions, wero, nevertheless | 


the obedient, dangliters of a good mother. And 
when their mother treated Augusta with respect ayd 
affeetion, they very willmgly followed her example ; 
for they were good-hearted, well- ~disposed girls upon 
the whole, and found it ewch easier aud pleasauter 
to be affectionate than sul 

And goon, aftor this, by t c) 9 death of her aunt, the 
Honpurable Mfe. Percival, Augusta came into pos- 
session, of a, princely fortune. 

One of the first things that. the noble heart of the 
lady prompted her to, do, was to place hog .old 
adopted parents in a.position of ease and independ 
ance for life. 

As years passed and the fine character of Augusta 
developed and matured, she grew in the affection 
and hopour.of the family, until she reached the ppiut 
at which she,was Great introduced to you, and, then 
she was adored by them all, 

And -now, to return from this, long retrospection, 
Aus go.gn. With aur history. 

* * 


Weeks -passed,.and'the festivities, as well-as the 





tragedy that followed close upon them, were for- 
gotten. 

Other interests succeeded, and other matters en- 
gaged public attention. The statesman and his 
family were settled in their stately home. 

Richard Pemberton had instructed his. srife to 
invite her sisters-in-law to take up their abode in 
~ ding mansion for the period of their own rosidpnce 


It had beena-yery delightful task €or the mapry- 
hearted girls to range from r 1 fio neem, thuengh | 
the spacious spites of elegan ed chaghans 
and choose thgir own.apartmapga, anid much ghade | 
tering, ch g, ae idee they 


could be exagtly suite 
Hanrictt and TRlinabeth an Spying a largo 
manne te thowiy ; 
“anon the 


rogmdogether, which shp 
chambet fo 
ay del s City Him, meng 
; gratifiod, 


@ombination 
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Harrigbt and ‘Plnahanh 


years of age, three opus. gee th 
Hb engage ants meee papier 


Saiesight, short. now 
ks, Pinan 


nal, characterlege beauty F andldbe = ioe 
wen of those peatepedaibans Bie 
he 4 fay od bet 1%) 

a9 WHA, 3G ROY 

on except Koagte C4 


nme  sdempaon aaa Er 


pnd ty, 
rt peeing ea wonaltip, | 


, With a slender, gracc- 


4ul figmre, paint formed hands and feet, small 


pretty head, delicate features, fair complexion, 
blooming chogks. 

Ah, but the very irregulerity was that which 
sharapter, jatelleet, vivagity, and goodness make; 
the wide,forehead wea filled out with mirthfalness 
end ideality, the slightly pug noso was the most 
piquant feaipre in the face; the large buat wail- 
carne wonta expressed benevolcyce and enjoy- 


aor dlagk;haix clustered thickly,roynd.thoge full 
temples, end bor. grey,eyes lay flozting.in liquid 
eplendonr, below laug, thiok, black lashes, that oagt 
deep shadows on thom, like foliage on clear stregjma; 
anf light and laughter lay slumbering in them nutil 
whe Frondiaaent, on a thought they asvoke, laeping 
into light 

Hor MOUnLERANGS. MAS ® bright, quick, true 
vein $8 oe sonl, & ee of eversvar ying 

shadow. Yet no one agreed with 
len ‘het her darkling,, sparkling, face was 
exactly paricat,”’ except.one individual, who loged 

the aioe hw it, of courac, because he loved her. 

Her, brothers, Jefferson, Douglas, and N: staaniel, 
or, 94 she. called; them, young men, who eame 
between the twins and Lucy, and whoge ages.were 
respectively twenty-three, twenty-one, aud nine- 
teen, were accustomed to teage her unmercifully on 
account of her sallow, irregular faco, always ending 


ace eT be an ald maid, Letiy !” 

** I don’t, beljoge it,”” Letty, would ed **T should 
be very sorry to be ioye it, for assured ly if would 
be to some genfl eman’s serious loss and migfor- 
tune, But it won’t he s0; gentlemen haye too 
much sense and taste, there !”” 

*€ Do you expect, for instance, to catch a beau 
thia season ?”’ 

“Catch! I shall not stop totry it. I shall nse 
Lucy for. that, service, just as the lion uses the 
jackal. She will eaten plenty, of beaux, it is her 
orly-vocation; and if I see any one a: nong. them 
worth having { shall take posse ssion of him,” 

“ And break Lu’s heart ?” 

*- She hasn’t got,one.”” 

** You.get.oneof Luoy’s anitors away from her? 
I. should like to.sae you try!” 

“J shall mot try—it will come naturally. Lu 
always keeps me near heras a fool, and when the 
gentleman gets tired of looking at the pink, and 
white, andbluc, and yellow, that makesthe beauty 
of Lu’s face—which they evry soon do—and when 
they wearyiof her pretty, ‘yeth thir!’ and “no thir! 
they arewendy to laugh at my pug nose,firet.and to 
like it afterwards. Don’t distress yourself; if I 


|Sne was the very ideal, of perfect health 








fail it will be bacause I shall bo very choice in my 
selection.’ 

And, indeed, Letty’s was the face woe liked least 

of all to miss from the family circle. 

Messrs, Jefferson, Douglas, and Nathaniel Pom- 
berton were, the two former lieutenants in the army 
—the latter a “ middy”’ in the navy: posts ob- 
tained, of course, through the influence of Richard 
Pemberton, 

Affairs turned out for Lu Pemberton very much as 
all the family expeoted. 

Sho became the reigning belle of the season. 

His truo that. every one admired Augusta; 
thud: Rb-mps with a deep, hushed enthusiasm of ad- 
mi apat somo baing far removed above their 
sphore of thought and sympathy. 

Indeed, Augusta was too mnch.absorbed in the 
deep joy of her domeatig life to be familiar with 
her social cirale, 

Her life was.a.worship of unclouded joy. 

Bot thecentre of all the intorestinthat mansion 
was theinfant Maud. 

She seamed absolutely to-be the first.and last, 
the prevailing thought of parents, grandparents, 
aunts, uncles, and servants. 

Py a ~~ the — of her father and mother, 

; but 9, was also declared to be the 
a a Wop thy nabs tlve, amo hetoassntls sent 

Beta fant costly christening presents. 

wale and golden prosnaaia have #.f0rt.of co- 

Bevan about t » nO 80) was little 

Wan ature inheritangeiheard of than; fathor’s 
tworb, pepe and Jgaeph Pomber- 
ton, Sage digit will, leaving 
their im nana. ROpET #p Maud Porcival, 
only dan 4 eR and Augusta Pember- 

nonem ie lady was destined to be, pro- 

dbcivoss, and what was strange, 
copy iby her pores unmarried aunts 
they. feomed 40 think no offering too 

inthe shrine of the little goddess, 

mselves the want ef fortune in 

#aeibequcath to her. 
dioxetion shown to this child was not only 

superstitious idolatry. Even Richard 
Pemberton was not free from it. 

Inordinate affection for his only daughter was 
the one sole woakness of his mighty nature. His 
first visit in the morning and the last at night was 
to her cradle 

No matter how urgent and harassing the state of 
business, how pleasant and long protracted the fag- 
tive scene, he was never too weary with bysiness or 
with pleagyre, to go and stand and gag9,.apon his 
slgeping child, putil anxiety and wegripess and 
time itself was forgottan in the, fasainasing spall. 
As for Augusta, sho longed always to tt with her 
child, and she loathed the social duties of her rank 
and station, which called her duily from her sige ; 
ane preferred ita, cradle side to the gayest festive 

copeand the, graatest social triumph that could 
bey ima rinad, and her low nursing chair, we do ber 
lievo, to the, throne, that had been offgred in ex- 
change, 

Alshongh the Want os oarefyland trustsorihy nurses 
and servants secured, yet ono of the 
family always poh with the babo, while the 
othets might be absent ata dinner party or ball. 

Augusta would gladly have always begp, the one 
to stay away, but her pressing social, obligations 
called her often away, and it was gencrplly ene of 
the younger sisters who remained in attendance on 
the shila 

And it was, perhaps, the greatest proof of the 
great affection hoyne to the babe by itg young 
aunties, that any,of them were not unwilling to give 
up a bail for the fancied necessity of sitting by 
the cradle all the evening. 

And when Miss Pemberton took her dgily air- 
ings in the morning, it was not in the arms of her 
nurse, like another baby, but on the lap of one of 
her fond aunties, in an open carriage. 

And if the carriag vq stopped af, a confectioncr’s 
or a toy shop, the people éxclaiined, as they always 
aid : 

“Oh, what o lovely babe! ‘Whose is it,?” 

Pretty aunty’s face would flush with ‘pride and 
pleasure, almost as vivid asif she could have an- 
svered: 

“Tt is mine.”’ 

And-the babo grew in strongth and beauty every 
month. 

Coming on both sides of the house of a fine, 
robust fuee, and most carefully tende ad from her 
very birth, sickness never approached the infant. 
and 


b.anty. 

The fashionable season in town was over at last 
the balis and concerts ali forgotte , the theatr 
public halis, and * palatial’’ res fdon neos all c.os od, 
and the gay world dispersed to the hills, to the sea- 
side, and to the fashionable wat ‘ring-places. 

Official business kept Pemberton late in the 
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eummer atthe mansion, and he kept his family 
there with him. 

An excursion was, however, planned, to alleviate 
the heat and tedium of the July days. This was a 
steamboat trip down the river. 


The day appointed for the excursion was the 
fifteenth of July, and the steamer chartered for the 
use of the party was the beautiful little Seamew. 
The company were to assemble on the boat at sun- 
rise, and the boat was to leave as soon as the last 
members of the company should have arrived. 

Every member of Richard Pemberton’s numerous 
family connection, from grandfather to grandmother 
down through all the aunts and uncles, to the infant, 
were to be of the party. 

The fifteenth of July dawned—a splendid day. 
At the appointed hour all the party were assembled 
on the deck of the steamer, ‘The sun was rising in 
cloudless glory ; the Thames flashed back the morn- 
ing light in waves of liquid emeralds. A fresh 
breeze blew over the water, fluttering the white 
muslin dress-s of the ladies, and blowing back the 
lccks from the urcovered brows of the gentlemen. 

The company were in the highest spirits—for the 
day piomised joyously, and they were all resolved to 
evjoy themselves as those only can, released from 
harassing cares, to revel a few hours with each other 
and with nature, 

There was but one child on board—little Maud— 
and excited as all the wearied city party were with 
the prospect of the trip, the greatest interest was 
shown in her. She was taken from the arms of Stella, 
her pretty nurse, passed from one to the other of 
both ladies and gentlemen, and admired to excess. 

And, in truth, little Maud was very beautiful ; and 
it seemed no exaggeration at all to call her a 
seraph. She seemed one without wings. She was 
dressed in one of those white embroidered robes, 
male for her by her doating auntie; the snowy arms 
and bosom were bare, and her soft, golden hair just 
long enough to train in little short ringlets on her 
fair temples, over her tiny ears, and around the 
nap? of her neck; her round forehead was white as 
sncw, her checks and lips tinted with the most deli- 
cate rose bloom, and her fair blue eyes dancing with 
baby joy as she was handed from one to another; her 
little arms were always ready to clasp the neck of 
any who kindly fondled her, and her rosy lips were 
put up to kiss any lip that smiled on her, so loving 
and so fearless wis her nature ” 








(THE LITTLE HBIRESS, } 


She went to every stranger that held out his 
or her arms to her, and fluttered down upon their 
bosom playfully and lovingly, as if sure of meeting 
love. Sweet Maud! They were not far wrong who 
called her a love-angel—a loving angel she was, in- 
deed, who won the love of every bosom upon which 
she fluetered down and nestled into, like a gentle 
white dove; and such a bosom yearned to enfold her 
with its affections, safe from every slightest pain or 


ril, 

While they were caressing the beautiful child, the 
steamboat cast loose from the pier, turned, and took 
its course down the stream. 

The breakfast bel! sounded twice before the atten- 
tion of the company was called toit. The breakfast 
was served under an awning on the deck: the table 
was covered with ail the luxuries of the season, 
and the gay party sat down with appetites whetted 
by early rising and the breeze. 

When the breakfast was over, the company sepa- 
rated, as pleased them, into little coteries. Pretty 
Lu Pemberton was, as usual, the centre of a little 
system of satellites: and wherever you heard lively 
ssllies and merry laughter, you might be sure to find 
Letty the inspiration of the scene. 

Under the shade, on the breeziest part of the 
deck, in an easy chair, sat old Pemberton, the 
whilome blacksmith, with little Maud on his knee, 
and a group of young people around him; he was 
talking very earnestly—“ fighting his battle of life 
pean again,” for their instruction and improve- 
ment, 

Stella stood near him, taking care of his crutches, 
and ready to receive ‘Sweet Maud’? when they 
should be willing to give her up. 

Richard Pemberton, with his aged mother on his 
arm, walked up arid down the deck, showing her 
everything of interest about the boat, and pointing 
out every remarkable site upon the shore; stopping 
occasionally to exchange a word or smile with some 
group of young people, and always walking _lowly, 
and pausing when he reached the choice nook where 
sat the old patriarch and sweet Maud, and his eyes 
would settle tenderly there and linger while he 
passed. 

And once, as he he passed her, the little one danced 
up, shaking all her sunny curls, and spreading out 
her arms to fly to his bosom; then he smiled at her, 
but did not take her; and as he passed, he heard her 
little lisping tongue say, in disappointed tones: 

“ He’s all gone.”’ 

And his heart smote him. It was but a trifle; but 





bis heart smote him more sorely still in recalling the 
cireumatance in after years. 

Meantime, on a divan in the ‘‘ ladies’ saloon,” sat 
Mrs, Pemberton, attended by Misses Elizabeth and 
Harriet, and surrounded by some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the country, who were wasting 
upon her ennui ear the most precious gems of wis- 
dom and the most brilliant coruscations of wit with 
like success ; her heart was not with them—for where 
the treasure is, there will the heart be; and her 
treasure and her heart were on deck. 

But Richard Pemberton had signified his pleasure 
that she should entertain these gentlemen—and she 
was doing it. , 

The boat was well out to sea in three hours’ run 
—that is to say, by nine o'clock; and at ten o'clock 
they reached Witch Island, a vary wild, desolate, 
sandy isle of about a hundred acres, covered with 
coarse, reedy grass and a grove of tic trees ; it 
lay some thirty miles south of the mouth of the 
river, and within a mile of the shore. 

The shore for many leagues up and down was 
sandy and desolate, and covered with a growth of 
trees. The shore and the isle were both unculti- 
vated, uninhabited, and unfrequented. They had 
never been the resort of pic-nic or excursion parties. 

It was npon these accounts that the island had 
been selected by our party, and it was this set of 
circumstances that lent to the excursion something 
of the novelty and adventurous aspect of an explor- 
ing expedition. 

Nothing could be more dreary, gloomy, lonely, and 
out of the world than this region; and for that 
reason it better pleased our joyous revellers—for 
what cared they for the deep gloom of the dark, in- 
terminable forest, or the lonely desolation of. the 
island? The dreary solitude only lent the aban- 
doned shore and isle profounder interest. 

Pointing southward the boat approached the isle ; 
the features of the scenery were very grand an 
simple, like all sea-coast views. 

The island, lying so near the shore and covered 
with the same kind of growth, seemed at first a part 
of the mainland, until the boat approached nearer 
and ran into the sheltered, shaded strait that lay 
between the isle and the shore. 

There was no wiiarf, of course; but a little skiff 
was let down from the side of the boat; the party 
gradually landed—ladies first, then gentlemen—and, 
lastly, the servants with fishing-nets and rods, with 
cooking utensils, and with hampers of provisions. 


(To be continued.) 
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CLYTIE CRANBOURNE;. 


BUILT UPON SAND. 


By the Author of “ The Earl’s Crime,” “A Fight 
for a Peerage,” etc., etc. 


———— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
EDWARD CRANBOURNE’S SUCCBSS. 


Iris some months since the Earl of Denborough’s 
death, and during this time Edward Cranbourne has 
not been idle. 

His father’s will left him nothing; perhaps, had 
the codicil not been added, and the fortune divided 
between himself and Miss Burlington, as originally 
intended, he might have been inclined or satisfied to 
wait a year or two, giving his brother’s children the 
chance of claiming the earldom if living,or of un- 
doubted proof being afforded of their death. 

Under present circumstances, however, he had no 
inclination to wait until events developed themselves, 
he was too impatient for that, too much involved, if 
the truth be said, and he resolved, if possible, to solve 
the mystery which seemed to surround the fate of 
both his nephew and niece, 

He went to work in a very methodical manner. 

The Clorinda, the ship in which Oharlie had sailed, 
was lost, upon that point there was no doubt, the 
a had been paid, and all the crew reported as 
ost. 

Some vague report of one or more persons having 
swam to shore from the ill-fated vessel had reached 
England, but Eiward Cranbourue’s inquiries made 
but little out of this story, and he was convinced 
even in his own mind that Charlie was dead, had 
found a watery grave, and been,’ indeed, ‘‘ Sold to 
his Death,” as his sister had so graphically expressed 
on canvas. 

Charlie being disposed of the question now was 
how to account for Clytie, and bere again fate, for- 
tune, or his evil destiny supplied the answer. 

It was a paragraph in a daily paper which one 
morning attracted his attertion and ran as follows: 
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“PresumED DeaTH or A FreNcH NoBLEMAN.— 
It is feared that the Marquis de Santé, well knownin 
fashionable circles, has met with an untimely end 
during the-heavy gales which, last month, visited 
our coast. It appears that the unfortunate noble- 
man had engaged the yacht Peri for‘some months 
from its owners, and sailed now more than two 
months ago from Tynemouth, intending, it is stated, 
to visit Cornwall, and later in the season sail to 
the Mediterranean. Nothing has been heard of the 
yacht, however, untilafew weeksago, when a home- 
ward bound vessel picked up off the coast of Africa 
the floating fragments of a vessel, evidently the one 
in which the unfortunate marquis sailed. What has 
become of him, his guests, if he had any on board, and 
crew can only be conjectured ; the worst is feared,” 

Edward Cranbourne started to his feet when he 
read this. 

Was it possible that fate had so played into his 
hands, as to swallow up in the sea the two lives 
which stood between him and the realisation of his 
hopes and ambition ? 

Again he read the paragraph ; there seemed to be 
no doubt of the loss of the Peri, and the point now 
to be cleared up was whether or not his suspicions 
were correct, and Clytie had been an unwilling 
guest on board the ill-fated vessel. 

Hitherto he had taken no direct steps towards 
tracing his niece, now he set about it with unusual 
energy. 

His first visit was to the Marquis de Santé’s 
chambers ; of course he was not to be found, but 
John, his confidential servant, who, it will be remem- 
bered had helped him to carry off the two girls, was 
there, quite comfortable in his master’s place, though 
somewhat troubled this morning by the paragraph, 
which he too had seen in the newspapers, 

He had expected to hear from his master almost 
ever since the Peri sailed, but he had not been either 
surprised or alarmed at not doing so. 

The girl might have been more difficult to manage 
than was expected; so many circumstances might 
have occurred to make silence desirable, that the 
man was quite content to obey orders, and amuse 
himself as well as he could until his master chose to 
return. 

Nothing wrong, in his estimation, was to be argued 
from his employer’s silence, nay, he looked upon it 
rather as a good sign than otuerwise, and had been 
startled into woudering what was to become of him- 
self if this report as to his master’s fate was true. 
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Edward Cranbourne’s appearance cast a new light 
upon his position and prospects, 

He knew something of his master’s past transac- 
tions with the Karl of Denborough’s son, and befora 
& question could be put to him he asked: 

“ Is this true, sir?” pointing to the paper, ‘Surely 
my master and Miss Cranbourne can’t both have 
been drowned.” 

“Then Miss Cranbourne was with your master !”” 
was the eager question by way of reply. 

* Of course she was: why, didn’t you arranze with 
him to take her, sir?”’ 

“Sileuce! How dare you hint at such a thing ?”” 
asked Eiward Cranbourne, furiously. “If you ever 
breathe suck a thing again I’ll have you committed 
to Newgate as surely as I am now standing here. 
Tell me what you know about my niece, but don’t 
imagine [ have had any hand in her disappearance, 
I never knew where she was or who she had gone 
with. 

Jobn Parker hesitated a moment. 

His companion’s bluster did not convince him ; 
but it made bim ask himself the question whether 
it would not be better to conciliate than defy this 
man, and, in consequence, he answered with polite- 
ness, if not humility. 

** Yes, sir, Miss Cranbourne was taken on board 
the Peri, and another young lady with her, a Miss 
Clubfoot, I think, who came without being expected, 
and I certainly understood it was by your desire.” 

** Once more I tell you it was not. I knew nothing 
about it; but did the girls go willingly ?”’ 

“No, of course not; they thought they were going 
to Denborough Castle, and we carried them off under 
the very noses of the people that old maid sent to 
meet them. It was a clever thing, Ican tell you. You 
see they didn’t know the girls and we did, besides 
they were took in by two coming when only one was 
expected.”’ 

“ And has nothing been heard of them since?” 

“No, nothing, that ’m aware of ; the marquis said 
he would write when he wanted ms, and that until 
I heard from him I was to come back here and wait 
his return.” 

“ And are you aware that your own admission im- 

licates you in the abduction of my niece ?” asked 

dward Cranbourne, in a threatening tone. . 

«Does it?” was the calmreply. ‘* WhateverI did 
was by my master’s orders, and he aeted by yours, s0 
there’s not much to be said about any of us. As for 
denying your share in it, sir, I’ve got proof of what I 
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I say; proof, and at the proper time, if you’re very 
anxious, I'll produce it,” id 

‘* Proof !” repeated Cranbourne, incredulously. “Is 
that a threat 2” : a F 

“ No; it will only be in self-protection, si, and | 
the man looked at him, not insolently, pa}-with aakm 
determination. 

For a fow minutes the gentlemag, paced. ap and 
down the room thoughtfully. 

He did not like beiwg in the power..of apab a man, 
but there was.ao help for it, the manque had evar 
dently made a confidant of him, and 49 gob apy thing 
like proof of hig pieee’s desth he annet snake Mae of 
him. : 

Aiter # lengthened pause, 
was se ym he took a } 
man to do likemiee, And opened the ambjent by seg" 
ing: 

We had better understand each,efhan 7 om, 
anxious to find my wiece di.ahede kiming, arto obtain | 


proof.ef the faotiif abeie desd, Dbe tinah thing hall 


bo ascertained jis. whas ! 
wentaway. Yom@ay with @he mangvis, ip the Pex. 
What proof of thetcan yop, gine?” 
“ Well, L eonld wire @ wand deal af 
to be done with jit, bat I'm 
to provide a rape:te hang 
“ Yonare not wanted to. ‘Dherecmapmo mea set 
for your knowing the gine. amare. deken on 


I saw what wae; 
ite avuch-an idiot eg 
q a 


against their will, anless they. aneiiee scone or diar | 7 


turbanoe before other witnesaaa, Kowaimply obeyed 
your master’s orders; dow’t gommeap dhe very ing 
cent part you could bave-plaged.ip at ¢hronghout ?” 

“Oh, yes, 1 know all that, airy me@hedy can prowe, 
anything againatume, and if @hewbip ings gone to the 
bottom, why what is there 49 premembwy saying 
one or both of ithe girls was spoony onda aparguis, 
and ready and g enough to go P” 

Cranbourne thenght. moment, then apie 

“ Yes, I don’t-aae any reason againat, mt least 
you might aggart that was the story él. you by 
your master ; of course it was not your dypness to 
inquire into its truth or not.” 

“ All that is right and easy enough, @p@daf they 
did go to Davy Jones’ locker it can’% ga éhe poor 
things any harm whatever we say of them, they 
being food for fishes. But that isn’t the point, sir, 
and the point is a very sharp one, like most points 
ara., Wahataml to get for it all? That’s whet I 
want te know.” 

“ Whet do you expect to get for it; that is, for 
following out my instructiona, and helping me to 
prove that my, niece was really on baard the Peri 
when she sailed, and is loat with her?” was tho cold 
reply. 

“As to her being lost with her, I wasn’t on board 
and.go can’t swear to what I didn’t see; but I can 
prove by witnesses, mind, that she was met at New- 
castle with the other girl, and taken in a carriage by 
my master, and a woman, and me, and driven to 
North, Shields and taken on board the yacht, and the 
catriage driven back by me, alone, to the place it 
waa hired from in Neweastle, And I can also intro- 
duce you tothe husband of the woman who went 
With her, some, poor relation of yours or hers I think. 
He.came here-raving for hig wife and his brather, 
though he’s youpg enough to be her son, 1 should 


think ; he threatened police, magistrate, and all kinds | 


of things till I, at last, was obliged to tell him they'd 
gque.off with my lord .to take care.of a young lay. 
4nd then he turned pale and seemed to stagger, till 
I gave him some brandy, for J thought he would faint, 

ewouldn’t say much after that, but I know where 
to find him.” 

“Your master seems to have been mixed up, with 
é6ome yery strange pegple,’’ sneered Cranbourne, with 
au,izritating curve of.the lip, 

“Yea,;he was, sir; but you see the five thousand 
pounds you agreed to pay him to take Miss Clytie 
away was atidy bait, to say nothing of the fortune 
éhe might herself come into, basides her being worth 
something for hengelf,” 

Edward Cranbourne bit his sneering lip savagely 
a3 he. said : 

“ Youhave, been misinformed; why should I pro- 
mise such a sum to apyoue to marry the girl? What 
was it to me what became of her?’”’ 

“* I didn’t say, it svas to marry her, sir, not to keep 
her in England, at any rate, but I have seen,.the 
AL r; perhaps 1 know where to lay my hands,on 
it. 


“Tshall not discuss the subject. I suppnse you 
know who your master is—-was, I should have said, 
he wases muck a marquis as you are, A word from 
me Would have gent him back to the galleys, from 
wheuce he esoaped ; what compact could I haye with 
sucha man?” 

“What compact yon eopld have with Old Nick 
himseli ig host, knowa,to yourself, sir, but my waster 








ibagkened. the | 4 








was nevera galley slave, it was his twin brother. 
You may say he wasn’t a marquis because he was 
born half-an-hour later than his brother, but the one 
who disgraced himself consented to the deception, 
and the two — 60 sank wb 
them apart, My master may be dead, butisie brother, 
the nem masquis.af pon like, and she seal : \ 


fons 


is at Cayenne, pow, apd 1 can prove it Mf 1, 


deception was nct so very great adtersll, My master) 


ted. , it is-tapa, and he sould have mar. 
Hed pour niece for #pbnt he,would not-have taken. 
diaself apd ther ; : 


alike, that few conld Aell |. 





threw them a great deal into each o'her’s society, 
there was no real sympathy or friendship between 
them, so far from it, Clive entertained a strange 
feeling of dislike and distrust for the artist, which 

bitterly and, with overflowing interest 







. which psed . since 
oven. ip. “ change, to 
the +, had.eame over James 


chang wight be: Ape periodof his 

| visit to Denkozengh Cankte it malent arden have 

resulted from 2 Burlington's on, with 
it and tip ad 


aticed the Aifiensnce een i: 
van igoataned cons. 2 sae 
wy ortannaly, and, Win 





& ism” 
v unaehes dima, Space Chnnen iotens i| 
much #he beater, I am wid. of aa ise 
trevchery ; bub we wander drpm te pein Wiked.de | 
ia : 


annmiby, say of three * aud 


comtor 

* Monstrous! if you think I am to be dmposed: 
apop jike this you ace aniatekes.” j 

And so seping, without another word, he walked | 
out, pmiting the door sharply behind bim. 

. ot my mark,” muttered the mansavagely, 
when thus left alone. *‘What I told bim is true 
enough, and I’m a saint in Heaven compared to him; 
but he loves his money, teg walk to be frightened out 
of it, and perhaps I’ve told him too much ; he may 
be able to clear itali up without me. Lf he does, if 
he takes advantage of my confidence, I’ll be even 
with bim if it’s twenty years hence.” 

With which determination he.Jocked, up the 
rooms, put the key. in. his, pocket}, aud went off. to 
find Ben Ourtis.and ascertain from bim if, any nows 
or letter from his wife or brother had reached him, 

But seeking Ben Gurtis and finding him. were two 
sory different things. 


CHAPTER : XKIXITII. 


“an! You KAVe MOARD. BER NBWE PY” | 


Lorp Chrye was haunted, Go where he would, | 
some man whose figure was never seon distinctly, | 
scomed to be watching, or keeping a close; thongh | 
half invisible guard over him. H 

At first the young nobleman tool no notices of ‘it ; | 
he was in fact too much oconpied with anxiety sibout | 
Clytie to regard anything that was not-forced upon | 
his attention, but when week followed week without | 
any news of his cousin, and still the -wateh was, 
kopt over him, he began‘to wonder-what the meaning 
of it might be, and insensibly connect: the two. cit 
cumstances vegether. 

He never succeeded ‘inidistinguishing the form.or 
featwes of tie muffled figure that seemed so, 
imterosted’in him, and once or twice when he gave 
chase to or tried to capture the mysterious pergonage 
he was outstripped er eluded insthe mace. 

One.day he mentioned the swbjectto James Ohab- 
foot, watoliing hia face. enriousby.as he did so, and 
observing also that though. he had noticalled in ithe, 
aid of the police, hoshould certainly, if. the, anney- 
anos did yot.cease, do:ne. 

The artist expueszed his surprise at the fact, ibat 
soomed to treat it lightly, expressing his opinion 
that it waseither the young man’s. anxiety for his 
cousin, and consequently excited imagination, whies 
led him to think he was baing watehed, or, the 
ag of some idle. person who -thoughs to frighten 

m, 

I eannot say that either suggestions carried much 
weight with*thom, but from that time forward, the 
spying or watching ceased, at least Clive himself aaw 
no move of it, so that, if continued, it was carried on 
with, greater cantion. 

Though @ eommon loss and. common grief and 
anxiety drew these two young men together, and 





ngee —y there's something in it. I believe he 
means mischief tosomebody, thai’s my belief, and 
Tonly wish I knowed whe. It’s Miss Clytie and 
Psyche.going away that have changed him and mado 
him mad ; for mad he is, I’ll swear toit. He wants 
looking after, that’s certain. But how is it to be 
done, who is to doit? that’s what puzzles mo!’’ 

And the small creature dusted about industriously, 
peering into drawara apd eupboards, aud drawing 
some Very serious inferences from what she saw, 

In the state of mind which Jem’s absence had 
left poor Totts, two things only were possible, 
either to fratjand woury her life aut, brooding over 
‘‘misery’s eggs,” or to occupy herself completely 
te, the pxclusion a]mogt.ef any personal thought or 
fecling in the troubles or danger of another. 

Not that Totts made acalm and deliberate choice 
between the two, poor little woman, she was far 
too soft-hearted, soft-headed too, for that matter; 


| but the grief that might after all beimaginary, was 


toa great extrat drixei away by the damger and pos- 
sible horror that was so close upon her. 

* We've dl? in-danger of waking one merning and 
finding ourselves myrdered in our beds,” she said, 
very gr aly, Jooking at the disfigured lay-figure 
which, | és thefurniture of ‘the zoom, composed 
her audisnce. 


“ I's no use my tellinghis mother,’’ ‘sho went on, 
“for first of all they won't believe me, .and next 
dhe can’t do-nothing, Me aint got. ne :hrothers nor 
uncles-ner aunts, as ‘Idenow of, and Miss Payohe’s 
away. Poor Miss Psyche! I :wouder:ifishe’ll exer 
come ‘bask again, or if she and Misa :Olysie have been 
made away with. Anyway, there’anobedy .to look 
afterhim ‘butwme, 60 -Jamust: do: its mot. that its a 
pheasant job, boutyit has to! bedone, ao Latta, lok 
alive, aniido your duty)’: 

With which .exordium, she again fluprished her 
duster vigovously. 

Through the O!ubfoot family being seduo-d tohalf 
its former number, Dott’ dutias, which has princi- 
pally been waiting upen the two yenng Jaiigs and 
doing odd picees.of dusting, araiting,. ang answering 
the bell, were now .veny. considerably xadaced,, and 
her time was pretty much at her own disposal, ,es- 
pecially a8 Mas. Clahfeot was top overwhelmed with 
ithe ,loss,af her daughter, and; too anxioys to enjo 
the, syanpathy of.her friends, to remain very m 
ak bome., 

‘The silent house,she saifl, made her melancholy. 
‘Every. moment abe expected the door to.open, and 
oneat, the givls to walkrnte the. rpom.and speak to 
her; nay, she had gone so far as to addregs either of 
them,,end get half way through a sentence, until 
memory, and the absence of anyone but herself in 
the room, arouse her to what shp was saying tothe 
empty air; so she spent most of her days in tho 
houses of her friends, coming home at night, however, 
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lest any tidings should arise of the missing girls. 

Consequently Totts could do pretty much as she 
liked; snd‘ singular as,she was generally supposed 
to be in‘her habits, she scarcely attracted any extra, 
attention now. 

And. Totts’ movements were very strange and 
erratic at this:time. 

Dressed’ in a shawl of dusty grey, which nearly, 
eoveved ‘ber. diminutive person, with a little bonnet: 
of the same dull hue, yon would ‘scarcely see her at; 
all ina dimly-ighted room, street,or passage; and 
it:-was anther from the rapidity of her movements, 
than from any distinctive mark or noise-sho made, 
that she wouldbe noticed’in any -way. 

Lately sho had takun to following James Clubfoot 
when he went out after dark,as he so often did, 
until at last: she-knew most, if-not all: his. usual 
haunts, and could guess pretty shrewdly against, 
whom his idea-ef revenge was. meditated. 

A wild thought: ef warning Lord Clive of his. 
danger crossed little creature’s mind but she dis- 
missed it as useless. 

What could she say thatwould convince him, and 
make bimscek safety in flight? 

Notbing. 

She: could .do, nothing but-watoh, fallow, and try 
pa wn commission of the crime-at the last; 
minute. 

Sho-forgot,:in thus thinking, that ber interference 
might, and probabiy would, come teo late. 

Like many others; she.over-estimated her own 
power:and personal ‘influence, and ‘trusted: to the 
effect ofvher ‘own presence, rather than call in the 
aid: oft others. 

It-wasa hot, sultry moming. The air: was heavy . 
with é¢hunder, and James Clubfoot, forgetful that 
the door-cf ‘hiswoom: was slightly ajar; stood before 
the looking glass, ia ‘long, ‘thin, ‘highhy polished | 
stilletto in his hand, and with «Jook on his facaand 
in-his eyes that of ate had grown upon him, and 
which made people look at him a second time, in 
doubt,sa:though: there was something in his glance 
which ‘terrified them\ 

‘{be-demen of ‘insanity working in his) veins, was 
gaining the, massery sof him, 

He d half ious of it, may more, he made 
aneffcrtizo subdue it, but-he.never-tried to cqmbat 
“ to petincnation tat had;teken possession of | 

mus 


Singwlaras.itimay seem, the, delusion was, that: 
Jomed. him, wan lenging to fly 4ohim, and that 
had hid berjaway,,:was pretending,to logk 





Clytie; 
Lord Clive 
for her, while,he_was in fact keeping her an unwilling 
prisoner, 

Lord Clive’s days would have been nnmbered 
some time since, byt.from tha idea which had ia 


some, way,taken hold of the madman’s. mind, that 
the young. nebleman’s death, would in some way’ 
injure Olysie, how, he hed not.reasqned ont, but, it; 
was this feoling that had hitherte stayed his hand 
when he weuld havestruck him a fatal and ynex- 
pected blow, 

A change had come over him, this morning, how- 
ever, the crisis had arrived, and he muttered as, he 
raised his sband which held the gleaming weapon 
high whove his hoad in a threatening‘attttnde: 

‘ “ His hour hag,come, he shal} die, and'she shall be 
reo,” 

The listener, watching ‘him through the slightly 
opened door, shuthiered, ‘What could she do to re- 
strain him ? 

Mrs, Clubfoot was out, there was only the cook in 
the house besides ‘herazlf, net that sho feared that 
James Clubfoot would injure them, but she deter- 
mined tat apy or evory:riek to‘follow him. 

Withcthis object in view there was no time-tolose, 
80 ‘hasty putting on her grey shawl and bonnet, she 
eropt up the area steps, telling the cook-she wos 
going an errand for the master, then took up her 
postvin the doorway of!an-untenanted housedlosd by, 
— which-sho- could ~watvh the.one she had gust 

eft. 

She hadinotilong'towait, A fow miinutesafterand 
Jumes Gludfost, too pre-occupied ‘to‘look tothe right 
or the: left, stwode past her, 

Seudding along, looking not unlike a frightened 
mouse, Dotts followed:her master to,a pliee where 
she had often tracked him before, the lodgings,of 
Lord Qlive. 

Just before James Clulifoot reached. the door .of 
the houge hejsonght, aiamall.manemerged from is, 

The artiet;say him.and) hesitated. It .was Sir 
Wilber force; Waterloo,iank he.had no desive to came 
in coutaot with the baronet. 

_ Bat Sir, Wilberforce was going in.a eqntxary diver: 
tion, and he was scarcely out of the street -hefore 
Clubfoot: was ascending the stairs: which led to,the 
young noblemsn’s apartments, 

_As the door was,lefs.open, Totts with some besita- 
tion and fear, followed ‘him. 

lf she could only speak a word -fo\Loril’Clivo, only 





Give him a hint of ‘iis danger, she ‘fdlt that her 


fforts would not be in vain; but how todo it she 
could nottell. 

Had she been in'appearance and manner like any 
other woman, she would have rang the bell, desired 
to seo him, and have stated ‘the object of her visit 
plainly and without reserve. 

But Totts could not do this. 

Shefelt that no one would pay any regard or atten- 
tion to her, no servant, at lenst; and if she would 
worn Lord Clive-of his danger she must get hold of 
him when he. was‘ alone and would recognise: her, 

If Clubfoot only.oneo more -delayet his attempt 
on-his lordship's ‘life, hemightyet be saved! 

But if not!—— 

And the little woman shuddered with horror at 
the possible erime, and ‘fear lest she was acting; 
rightlyin-not reporting the matter-to the: police, 

Clubfoot, however, is in Lord-@live's reom. 

Totts is: erouching on -the staircase; vot listening | 
atthe door, but yet near enough to hear any an- 
usual sound or cry of alarm, 

Sir Wilberforce Waterloo had not been idle. | 

Slowly, it may seem, but very: closely and persis-| 
tantly had he followed out the clues which Carokine | 
Boslingwen,cof her maid Phoobe Crabpvee, had given | 

im. 

He had succeeded in finding outall the details of | 
theabduction, quickly discovering that the Marquis, 
de Santé, a friend of Edward Cranbourne’s, 
both planned and executed ‘it. j 

“* They were taken on boardthe Peri,’’ he said, at, 
length. “The yacht was short.of hands, and the 
weather was unusually bad. ‘Dhat the vessel was 
Jost-there ean ‘he-no doubt.; the:wreck bas beon dis- 
eovered, all on board must have perished, and your 
uncle, Edward Oranbourne, is-now Harl of Den- 
borough.” 

“Do-you think-there was no-chaneo of theirtbeing 

ed by some other ship?” asked Lordi Olive) 
anxiously, “it seems impossible that ‘Charlie.and | 
Olytie should both have-found a watery grave.” 

** All things-are possible, but they are far from 
probable,” repiied the baronet, gloomily. °“Iochave 
followed up-every track, and I give-up hope; you 
may depend upon it, the crew and passengers of the 
Peri will never more be-haardof, Jt: is a strange 
story, and the ungodly flourish like a green, ‘bay | 
tree,” “er 

A fow seconds -aftor, andLord Olive.was'left alone, 
to try tovenlise the dreadful fate that had ‘befaion | 
the woman he-loved. 

No time was allowed ‘him, even for grief; however, 
for James Clubfoot ‘in’ a strangely excited manner, 
unannounced, walked into:the room, 

“ Ah, you‘have heard the news?” asked’ Clive 
without rising from-his obair, ** They: are dead, the, 
Frenchman teok:them away in a -yacht, the waeck; 
has been: picked up, andiail are kelieved:to be Jont,’’' 

‘“Te’sa falschood !” was the furious retort. “You, 
think:to cheat me, as you have. cheatedothers, ‘but 
you have hidden ‘hor away, you have ber here perhapa, 
Clytie, my ‘beloved, Glytie, who loves me, ‘speak, 
where is she'!’” 

And hp ‘had sprang at the young nobleman’s 
threat, while something brightly flashed ip his right 
hand. 

‘*Are you mad?” was the indignant question, as, 
Olive rose to his feet and ‘tried to shake: his assailant 
off, He -had not noticed the weapon in. his wright, 
hand. 

* Mad! yos, I’m mad you say: where is »Olytie, 
she is mine! mine! Thera! there!’ iand thengh, 
Clive’s *trength and skill was naturally greater than 
his own, the maniacal fury he possessed gave Olub- 
foot unusual power and force, as he struck ithe, 
stiletto he held deep: in his rival’s chest and 
ehoulder. 

A loud ory for belp,.a ‘heavy fallion the floor, and! 
James Clubfoot rushed out of the room, nearly 
falling ovor a small ‘heap of clothes nearthe doorway, 
and making his way, unobserved, into‘the street. 

But his work \is‘accomplishedl : Victor Barlington, 
Lord @live,liex on the floor'of the room -abave, 
blosding 
frantically bends over ‘him. 


(To be Coatinued.) 





CARRIEN DOVES. 
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Tuxsr-useful birds‘increase in value with eachnew | 


development of ‘their usefulness. The Jatest appli- 
cation of the “ homing faculty, as it is calledjof this 
bird, is the establishment of communication ‘between 
light-sliips and the shore, at times when it’ istimpos- 
sible to convey intelligence by any other method. 
The maritime code of signals is taken advantage of, 
and two or three letters are stamped on the wing, 
intimating the nature of the assistance required. 
The bird is‘then let loose, and,makes‘its way, to its 


‘to .death, while poor little distmcted: Tatts | 





haunts onshore. By this means many a shipwrecked 
mariner may be saved from death. 

In @ great many cases a “ pigeon service” might 
be made to supersede the electric telegraph. This 
would but be reviving the practice of the great stock- 
brokers at thyshegigning of thecentury. During the 
war, relays of pigeons were kept all along the road 
from Pavis to London, so that these speculative 
gentlemen obtained the earliest possible news of the 
course of events, 

The carrier-pigeon came into specinl prominenco 
dnring the late siege of Paris ; le'tters, photographed 
on the,minutest scale, were carried to and fro by its 
means.. The Pxnssigns could not intercept the birds, 
‘and ended by.adopting the system themselves. At 
the praesent stimeexemy fortress and fortified town in 
Germany is provided with flocks of trained.pigeong, 
by which means, communications could be.sent inte 
the town, if invaded hy a hostile:forca. 


ac 


“SISTER ANNE; DO YOU SRE ANY ONE 
COMING?” 

MARRIAGE i decidedly the most important point 
of the ordinary sweman’s destiny, She ,can,do very 
well without marnying, if she only,thinks,sp.; ‘but if 
she anarries, herowhple future depends on bexrchoico 
of.n husband ; for“ to marry?’ means to most of ms 
to follow-the fortunes of the mam we have chosen, 
abide by the laws he lays down for his-housaheld, 
dwell where he decides that we must dwell,and take 
from his:hands aa‘much or 9s ‘Jittle as-he is able or 
willing to bestow upon us. 

Our tastes make little difference. in our destinies, 
after the -wedding-ring is,on. ‘There is geome one 
who, whether wy like it or not, will thiak for us and 
act for us. Gonerally, we do like ix. At, least, 
women who are awell-mated do, And if the state of 
things does not please the wife, she had best be quiet 
nd hold: hen. peaog. 

Nothing: but. trouhle.even comes ofa woman's de- 
‘termination-te have her own way contrary to'that of 
the man who has put a wedding-ring upon her finger. 
If she marriesthe right man, marriage ‘ig the felicity 
of woman's destiny; if’the wrong one its misery. 

Ong has written ip answer to;the question : “What 
‘is marriage, mother?” “'T'o apin, .to, weep, and to 
rear children, my dayghter,” 

But there aro, women, Who. could also,say : 

“ To beloxed,.and cherished, and:pretected.all the 
days, of one’s life,” 

du, the lottery,of, married life, there.sre, of course, 
more blanks than prigew, bat the:prizasere albthat are 
Tapresonted-—pure, goliand gems: witheut a flaw. 

Nothing ‘is moxe pataral, then, than that tho 
thoughts of # young -givl. should “lightly turn to 
thoughts of love,” and that, watching for her young 
prince, sho shotli often ask herself the question, 
‘When will he come?” and ‘that now and then she 
should even ‘be impelled to senil questions to us to 
tlie same effect, 

Ah, who can answerher? Her good grandmother 
would probably reply: ‘ When; the Lord pleases, 
justag by-and-bye,the day of your death will come.” 
Some more worldhy-porson;might xeply: “ When yon 
hame learnt: the artiafiangling for.njhnsband.” And 
there are matches that are seemingly made iai heaven, 
and husbandsalso who.are caught just as fish are ; 
between these two there are ‘many more where two 
people stand upon debatable land. for a long while, 
slowly making up their minds, uptil ‘at ‘last'he pro- 
poses and she accepts. 

“Is this,he, for whom, I ‘have watched,” the girl 
asks, “or is it not?” 

But she only; can agswer the question. 

If he is.a «ood mang if there ,are no evil stories 
told about him; if he has never been known to be 
intoxicated ; if he is neither a;miser,por a spendthrift ; 





'| if-ho is:respactfyl to women, dutiful to his parents, 


and uprightin his: business dealings, it will not harm 


|| her to Degim:tocthink’ her mate may be coming. 


Tf she feels that she could ‘love him, and knows 
that he loves her; if he is ‘her mental superior ; if 
liis company uever bores her, it will be happy for 
her to feel that ‘her mate is coming. If he has a 
fresh heart and a constant soul, and in both a nicho 
that,she can fill ;_if she is willing to put her hand in 
his, and say, * Where thon, goest,I will go, and. thy 
peoplo-shall,be.my people,” there being no man she 
would prefer to him, nor any woman he seems to 
prefer-to her, then she ;may say ;ho has come, and 
meet (him, modessly, net -acxoss the threshold, but 
withinsit. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


Tuomas Baruurst waited nearly an hour at the 
Clarges Hotel for the return of the cab in whieh Mrs. 
Elliot and her servant had departed. Vehicles came 
up and went away, and his impatiencs became a 
perfect fever asthe minutes wore on. He called the 
attention of the clerk to every arrival, and had begun 
to think that the man was playing him false and 
that he had been bribed by the fugitive lady to con- 
ceal her destination, when a sudden exclamation 
from the young man sent new life bounding through 
his veins. 

“'That’s the cab!” the clerk announced. “That 
four-wheeler! It’s drawing up at this moment.” 

The Calcutta merchant dashed down a sovereign 
upon the desk and hurried out upon the pavement 

e hailed the cabman, who, believing that he had a 
fare, descended from his pereb. 

Mr. Bathurst displayed a half crown. 

“ See here, cabby,” he said, confidentially, “ I’ve 
been waiting for you this hour. I'll give you this 
for answering me a question fair and square.” 

“All right, guv’nor. Heave ahead !’’ 

“The lady you just took away from this hotel isa 
dear friend of mine just from India, I came here 
to call upon her and found her gone. To what place 
did you take her?’’ 

“ To the Euston Square railway station,” was tho 
prompt reply. ‘‘She had a farrin servant, a sort of 
— along of her, but no luggage except a hand- 

ag!” 

Bathurst studied the driver's fgce keenly, 

Making up his mind that the fellow had told the 
truth, he dropped the coin in his hand, and ex- 
claimed : 

Bs It’s all right, then. Take mo to Euston Square 
also.” 

He entered the cab, and performed the journey. At 
the station he renewed his inquiries at the booking- 
office and interrogated also the station-master and 
porters. 

_ He discovered that no lady, with a servant answer- 
ing to the descriptions he gave, had procured a ticket 
or departed in a train. 

“The cabby has played me false, after all,’”’ he 
muttered. ‘‘There’s a chance that Agnes has 
doubled on her own track. I’ll see!’’ 

He went to the ladies’ waiting-room. It was well- 
tenanted. By dint of inquiry, he discovered that a 
Hindoo servant had been seer there an hour or two 
esrlicr in close attendance upon a lady who was 
fashionably attired and who were a thick veil. 

“Tt’s lucky for me that her servent is a Hindoo,” 
he thought. ‘ Her nationality makes her a marked 
personage, I'll trace Agnes through her very 
easily.” 

Further inquiries elicited the information that a 
veiled lady, with a veiled servant, had takon a cab 
at the station, that they had no luggage except a 
hand-tag, that the lady was handsomely dressed, and 
had a stately bearing, and that the servant had a 
servile air. 

‘Agnes and old Rannelee again,” he thonght— 
“with the Hindoo veiled. They intend to remain 
in London, They came to thestation to throw me 
off the track,and have doubled on their course. Now 
to find the cab.” 

He hurried forth and inspected the rank and file 
of waiting vehicles and made inquiries. He was 
soon further enlightened. 

A policeman had noticed the departure of the 
lady and the maid in question, and was able to give 
him valuable information. 

He stated that a four-wheeled cab had driven up 
with a family party, that the lady whom Bathurst 
had described had signalled it, and had departed in 
it with her servant, He had not heard any address 
given. 

Here was a check in the pursuit. 

Mrs, Elliot was still in London, but it was im- 
possible to trace her. The cab in which she had 
gone from the station could not be found. It might 
belong to some suburb in London, or in the heart of 
the city. ‘The trail was lost. 

The Calcutta merchant quitted the station in no 
enviable frame of mind, and returned to his lodgings, 
where his valet awaited him. 

The two consulted together. 

. + isplain that she has hidden herself in lodg- 
ings,’ said the valet. ‘She feels safer in London, 
where the appearance of her servant is not so likely to 
excite comment and attention.’’ 

** You are right. I had thought of that myself,” 
enid Mr. Bathurst. “She must have secured lodgings 
curing the day, and proceeded direct to them from 
Euston Square. To find lodgings she must have | 


studied the morning’s newspapers. Get the‘ Times,’ 
‘Telegraph,’ and the rest of them.” 

The valet went ont upon his errand, presently 
returning with his hands full of newspapers. 

Bathurst cut out the lists of advertised lodgings. 

“Take these,’ he said, giving the man two of 
the lists, “ and go to the addresses given. You may 
say that you are looking for ledgingsfor your master, 
who is an invalid, And make good use of your eyes 
and ears, and discover by questioning, if need be, if 
a lady with a Hindoo maid lodges in the house. Be 
off with you. Takea cab. You can visit several 
addresses this evening.” 

The valet hurried away upon his errand. 

The Calcutta merchant, with the remaining lists 
in his possession, secured a hansom, and set forth 
upon 4 similar errand. 

He visited several lodging-houses that evening, and 
made cautious inquiries, and examined rooms, aud 
had his trouble for his pains. 

He failed to find any clue.to her whom he sought. 

The next day he prosecuted his search with 
vigour. 

He was busy from early morning until night, go- 
ing to Camden Town and Notting Hill, to Brompton 
and Bayswater, and various streets about Kensing- 
ton Gore, and still he found no trace of Mrs. 
Elliot. 

“ Hang the luck,” he thought that night, in des- 
peration.. ‘* Every day, every hour of freedom puts 
her farther out of my power, If she should examine 
an old army list—if she should look over the latest 
issue of Debrott’s Peerage! Stranger things often 
happ:n. If she did either, then, in spite ot me, she’d 
learn that Nugent Elliot is still alive, and that heis 
the possessor of the great Earldom of Tregaron and 
the richest man in Cornwall. And she’d hurry to 
Belle Isle and find her husband and her child. Hea- 
vens! What a frightful risk I’m running.’’ 

He had not yet visited all the lodgings that were 
advertised in his lists, and devoted the next day to 
those that remained, 

The fugitive Mrs. Elliot was not found at any of 
them. 

His valet’s exertions had been equally fruitless 
They were baulked in their search, and knew 

not which way next to turn in their pursuit. 

“TJ must find her!” thought Bathurst, in mingled 
fary and despair. “3 have got a cage prepared and 
in waiting for her, ‘Chen I'll capture the girl and 
bring her to her, after securing the girl’s silence 
about her father, and then Agnes will be mine. 
She swore an oath to marry me if I would restore 
her cbild to her, I shall hold her to that oath. I'd 
impose a strange girl, whom I could pick up in 
London streets and train to my purpose, upon her, 
but that Agnes says that there is some mark on her 
child by which she could identify her out of a 
million. Not knowing what the mark may have 
been, I cannot counterfeit it upon the person of 
another. I’ll secure Agnes and then seizo the girl 
and bring her to her mother. And then—’’ 

His exultation in his prospective triumph yielded 
to his despair over his present defeat. 

Day afier day he explored the suburbs of the 
great overgrown metropolis, and visited the West 
End, and threaded lonely and secluded streets, and 
pretended to seek for lodgings, but he was still un- 
successful, 

Seized with an apprehension that the worst had 
befallen him, he journeyed to Cornwall and to the 
village of Tregaron. But Mrs. Elliot had not pre- 
sented herself at Belle Isle. 

The gossips of the village discussed in the inn 
parlour the affairs of the inmates of the castle with 
friendly freedom, and Bathurst learned that Lord 
Tregaron and Lady Katharine Elliot, with Wolsey 
Bathurst, were at Belle Isle, but that there was no 
guest save the latter, and that no visitor had been at 
the castle of late. 

“ They’ve turned Miss Sinda adrift,’’ he thought. 
“She’s too beautiful for my Lady Katharine to 
tolerate. I saw that Katharine hated the poor little 
Begum when we were all in Calcutta. And Elliot 
is gone after Miss Sinda, and Wolsey stays on, dan- 
cing attendance on my lady, Lucky dog! He’ll 
win his game!” 

The merchant was standing upon the porch of the 
Tregaron Arms as he thus commented, and his gaze 
was fixed upon the distant towers of Tr garon Castle, 
rising from its stately park of ancient trees. 

The sound of wheels came to his ears. He started 
back into the shelter of the doorway instinctively, 
and a barouche came bowling along the pleasant 
country road, and passed so near to him that he 
could see the faces of its occupants and even hear 
their voices and words. 

It was the Tregaron barouche. Upon the wide 
back-seat was Maya, in full carriage costume, with 
a dainty little hat decorated with a long and sweep- 
ing white ostrich plume, and with a blue silk dress 





and jacket elaborately embroidered. She held u 
little blue silk embroidered parasol in her hand, and 
ashdrt white veil was drawn closely over her face, 
ending at her mouth. 

Beside her was Lord Tregaron, and opposite her, 
with his back to the horses, was Wolsey Bathurst. 

Thomas Bathurst surveyed the three in turn, but 
his gaze rested longest upon the earl, his cousin, 
whom he had not seen for years. 

Lord Tregaron possessed a grandeur and stateliness 
that young Captain Elliot had lacked, He had s 
military air that sat well upou his commanding 
vissge. He was gray and careworn. His noble 
features wore a look of sadness that puzzled the 
watcher in the shadow. 

“ Ho has a title, vast wealth, honours, influence,” 
thought the Calcutta merchant, “and has recovered 
his daughter. What more can he want? It is plain 
to see thay he is unsatisfied. Is he still mourning for 
Agnes? Or is he disappointed in hischild? Some- 
thing’s wrong. What is it?” 

Ho watched the equipage out of sight, and then re- 
entered the ian and ordered a chaise to convey him 
back to Lestwithiel. 

He journeyed to London that night, and arrived 
in town in the gray dawn of a pleasant morning. 

He procured a cab and proceeded to his lodgings. 
He had seen that Agnes Elliot had not yet gone down 
to Belle Isle, and that her husband’s continued 
existence was still unknown to her. 

“ It’s like hunting for a needle in a haystack, this 
looking in London for » woman,” he thought. “If 
it were not for the marked appearance of her servant 
I should have no hope whatever, But I can’t think 
that, after holding Agnes as my prisoner for thirteon 
years, Iam tolose her now. Her destiny and mine 
are too closely interwoven for me to lose her !’’ 

His words were prophetic. 

What effort had failed to do, accident was to ac- 
complish. 

Upon the very evening after his return from Belle 
Isle, he was sauntering along Oxford Street, musing 
upon the great question that absorbed all his theughts, 
when fate threw the clue in his hands for which he 
had so vainly sought. 

The night was dark—a thin mist filled the air, 
the hour was early. Cabs were rattling over the 
pavement, and pedestrians were hurrying to evening 
amusements or to theirhomes. The merehant sean- 
ned every woman he saw with the inquisitiveness 
that had now become his habit. 

Suddenly as he neared a pastry-cook’s shop, he 
started and his face lighted up with a swift and 
sinister delight. 

Coming from that shop was a veiled woman, 
with a parcel in her arms. The veil could not con- 
ceal the identity which the lithe, gaunt figure, the 
gliding step, aud the peculiar carriage so thoroughly 
betrayed. 

“Rannelee!” he whispered to himself jubilantly. 
“Tt’s the Hindoo, sure enough, I’m on the track! 
I’ve found my prize!” 

The woman shot a quick, sweeping gaze up and 
down the street, and mingled with the throng, hur- 
rying swiftly onwards. 

The human sleuth-hound came after her, silently, 
with quick ani hurried breathing, gleaming eyes, and 
a soul swelling with sinister exultation. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


AT an upper window of a brick house in a quiet, 
respectacle street opening out of Oxford Street,a 
lady stood looking out into the dark and misty night. 
Her face, beautiful and noble, wore a look of intense 
sadness and longing. 

Her yearning eyes, full of dusky shadows, seemed 
7 es the darkness without. ‘The lady was Mrs. 

lot. 

She was awaiting the return of Rannelee from 4 
visit to the pastrycook’s, but her thoughts were not 
of the Hindoo woman, but of her own early life, of 
the husband she believed dead, and of tho child 
whore fate was, to her, wrapped in an appalling 
mystery. ‘ 

“T am again in England,” she sail to herself, 
“again in my dear native land, and the past comes 
back to me with strange vividness, with a keenness 
and intensity that frighten me. It appears to mo 
that Nugent is near to me? that my little Katharine 
is not far from me? Can it be that spirits revisit 
loved ones on the earth, and that my dear ones are 
near me to-night ?” 

She clasped her hands and looked upward into the 
black sky, as if expecting to behold two white-robed 
figures outlined in the deep gloom. 

The room in which sho was standing was warm and 
pleasant, a private parlour. with a low, red couch, 





and a couple of red lounging-chairs, a small table; 
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set for the evening meal, with a single cover, and, 
b stof all, with a low, bright fire burning in the 
grate, dispelling the chills of the night, and infusing 
a delightful warmth to the atmosphere. 

Two bed-rooms opened off this apartment, one of 
which was occupied by Mrs, Elliot, the other being 
assigned te Rannelee. 

These lodgings, comfortable and retired, had been 
discovered by Mrs. Elliot quite by accident. Upon 
the morning after her arrival at the Clarges Hotel 
she had gone out with her attendant to find lodgings, 
taking with her a morning newspaper, with the de- 
sign of consulting its list of advértisements. 

Turning out of Oxford Street, she had soen in the 
window of a quiet-looking house a placard announc- 
ing ‘‘ Lodgings to Let.” Obeying a sudden impulse, 
she had stopped the cab, entered the house and 
looked at the lodgings, which comprised the drawing- 
room floor. ‘he rooms pleased her. 

The street, although opening out of a great tho- 
roughfare, was very quiet, and had an air of seclusion 
as if little travelled. 

The situation, the terms, the appearance of the 
land]. dy, were all equally pleasing, and Mrs. Elliot 
engaged the rooms at once, deeming it unnecessary 
to look further. 

Instead of offering references, as was customary, 
she explained that she was but just arrived from 
India, that she had no frieuds in England, and would 
therefore pay a woek’s rent im advance. 

Her appearance was so commanding that the land- 
lady experienced no hesitation in accepting her as a 
lodger without a reference, and Mrs. Elliot arranged 
that the rooms should be put im order immediately, 
and that she would take possession of them that 
afternoon. 

my they dreve away from the heuse, Mrs . Elliot 
said : 

“That was easily arranged, Rannelee. We have 
a shelter provided, and I believe that, with due pre- 
— we shall be safe there from Mr. Bathurst's 
pursuit, 

“Yes, missy,” assented the Hindoo woman. 

“Tf he traces us to the Clarges,” continued Mrs. 
Elliot, “‘ he can trace us no farther. You called 
this cab as it passed, and no one can tell whore it 
belongs, When we leave this afternoon, we must 
take every precaution against being traced.” 

“Yes, missy.” 

“It will not do for us to go to our lodgings 
without luggage,” said the lady. “We must have 
a change of garments to replace those lost in our 
portmanteau last night. We will drive to some 
large ladies’ furnishing house and make necossary 
purchases,” : ; 

Mrs. Elliot gave the necessary order, and they 
proceeded to Regent Street and stepped before one 
of the largest furnishing-houses in that region. 

The lady intended to make an extremely small 
and cheap purchase, but her attendant begged her 
to do otherwise. - 

“T have plenty money, missy,”’ she urged. “ Here 
is » Bank of England note for a hundred pounds. 
We have plenty without it, great plenty. Trust 
me, missy, and buy a wardrobe suited to a lady.” 

Mrs. Elliot refused the money, burt the Hindoo 
was so hurt at the refuaal that she relented and ac- 
cepted. it, - 

“T fear you are extravagant, Rannelee,” she said, 
smiling. ‘I would have taken the little upstairs 
lodging, but you insisted on the drawing-room 
floor. I would make very few and very cheap pur- 
chases. How much money have you? I cannot use 
this unless I know.” 

“T have eight hundred pounds,’’ said the Hindoo. 
“Seven hundred now.” 

Mrs, Elliot stopped short in amazement. 

“Where did you get so much money, Rannelee ?” 
So “Did your brother give you all 

a , 

“Deed ho did, missy. He give it and more to 
me with his own hands. I would not have taken it 
por for you, missy, It’s yours—you have a right to 
itl? 

“But how can I use your brother’s earnings to 
clothe myself, Kannelee? How can I live luxuri- 
ously on his savings ? It is impossible!” 

“Oh, no, missy. The money is mine, and bei 
mine is yours. If you refuse to use it, I'll throw it 
in the river !”’ declared the Hindoo, with an earnest- 
ness that convinced her mistress that she would do 
precissly as she said. 

Mrs. Elliot appeared to yield the point, and entered 
the shop followed by her attendant. The latter 
chuckled softly at her success in forcing the money 
upon her mistress. 

“* It belongs to her—it does,” she muttered. “ And 
my brother did give it tome. I needn’t tell miss 
that my brother stole the money out of Mr. Bathurst's 
house at Garden Reach. She wouldn’t touch it with 
« ten-foot pole, if she knew whom it had belonged 





toand how it had come into my hands. Yet Mr. 
Bathurst owes my missy a recompeuse for all he bas 
made hor suffer. And this small sum couldn’t begin 
to cover one day’s arguish, let alone ‘hirtcen years of 
awful imprisonment among the foot-hills, with the 
snows of winter, the heats of summer, the awful soli- 
tude, and the ball and chain she dragged at her little 
waist! If he gave her all he had and his life into the 
bargain, the whole would not be a drop in the bucket 
towards compensation.” 

Mrs. Elliot spent a fifth part of the sum Rannelee 
had given her in fine linen underwear, a new black 
silk costume, a cashmere wrapper, a bonnet, gloves, 
and neck-linen. The remainder she resolutely re- 
fused to expend. 

She ordered her purchases to be placed in a cheap 
trunk, and sent at some time before evening to her 
pew address, and then quitted the establishment, re- 
entering the cab. 

As her servant took har seat, Mrs. Elliot dropped 
into her lap the gold and bank-notes remaining from 
her purchases. 

I cannot keep that money, Rannelee,’’ she said, 
gently. “Itisimpossible. I shall repay the twenty 
pounds I have used as soon as I can do so out of my 
earnings. And I must pay for our lodgings in the 
same manner. Do not fee) hurt, my dear old friend. 
I must retain a feeling of independence, and I can- 
not owe to your brother so much !” 

“ You cannot receive from me, but you expect me 
to receive from you, missy, always!’’ oried Rannelee. 
** You grieve me; you hurt me, What I have is 
yours. I could not live without a Shall you 
deny me so small a pleasure as this ?”’ 

‘*No, dear. I consent to be dependant upon you 
until | can sell my embroideries, and you shall keep 
your money uatil some misfortune overtakes us and 
makes it necessary to us. We may be ill—we may 
need it in the old age that will come to us both if 
welive. Keep it as a safe-guard against an hour of 
deeper need.” 

Rannelee received back the money, and put it in 
her pocket. 

They returned to their hotel, and luncheon was 
served to them in Mrs. Elliot’s private parlour. 
Afterward, Mrs. Elliot being tired, she lay down for 
an hour or two to rest, 

Rannelee forbore to disturb her, and it was late in 
the afternoon when a cab was called and they left 
the hotel, proceeding to the Euston Square railway 
station. , 

They entered the waiting-room, and remained a 
few minutes, . 

Then, as Mr. Bathurst had ascertained, they had 
departed again in a cab which had brought to the 
station a family party. 

As Mr. Bathurst did not know, they proceeded 
directly to Mrs, Elliot’s new lodgings in Wilton 
Street, 

It was dusk when they arrived. 

The landlady had caused candles to be lighted in 
the little parlour, and met them at the door, and 
ushered them upstairs with a warmth of welcome 
that made their arrival closely resemble a home- 
coming. 

The room, however, seemed chilly, and the 
Hindoo woman caused a fire to be lighted in the 
grate, and she drew up a lounging-chair before the 
hearth and made her mistress comfortable. 

Tea was served, and Mrs. Elliot felt a sense of 
warmth and comfort and restfulness to which for 
years she had been a stranger. 

She slept that night a sweeter sleep than she had 
known for years. She believed berself safely hidden 
from her enemy, and her relief was so intense as to 
be akin to: happiness, 

The next day she settled her now mode of life to 
her own satisfaction and to that of Ranuelee. 

** Attendance,’’ which meant cooking and other 
service, was included in the price of their lodgings. 

Mrs. Eiliot’s meals were served to her in her 
private parlour by a neat maid, but Rannelee liked 
to prepare her mistress’s tea herself, aud the privi- 
lege was accorded to her. 

Mrs. Eliiot sent out and procured materials for 
silk embroidery, which she was able: to do exqui- 
sitely. 

Her needle had been her chief solace during her 
long years of imprisonment, and she expected to be 
able to support herself and her maid by it now. 

She procured also drawing materials, and set to 
work to design a pattern for a sofa-pillow. 

A wreath of yellow roses flung upon a sombre 
back-groand was the result of her morning’s labour, 
and then she applied herself to the reproduction of 
this design upon Ulack satin in floss silk. 

‘I will finish this and make‘an effort to sell it 
at the fancy workshops,” she said to Rannelee, “Ino 
a town like London, where wealth and luxury abound, 





I cannot fail to find a ready sale for my work. Wo 
shall have a good support, Raunelee, and by-and- 
bye, when Mr, Bathurst shall weary of his pursuit, 
and shal] have returned to India, you and 1 will take 
& little cottage out of London, and have a little 
garden with flowers, and spend our lives in peaceful 
toil, and grow old together.’’ 

This plan suited the Hindoo woman, whose one 
desire was to live with her beautiful mistress and 
minister to her so long as they both lived. 

Mrs. Elliot was strangely contented with her new 
existence, bare and desolate as it was. 

She worked assiduously. The yellow floss roses 
grew under her skillful fingers into life-like semb- 
lance, 

As one day followed avother and nothing was scen 
of Mr. Bathurst, she grew to feel more and more 
secure, and became even hopeful, and showed her- 
self at her window, and lost much of the nervous 
terror that had so long made her start at a sound. 

Rannelee went forth upon her errands after night- 
fall, feeling then perfectly secure from hostile ob- 
servation. She bad once or twice been around into 
Oxford Street toa pastrycook’s shop, and no harm had 
resulted. She had gone thither once too often. 
Upon this last occasion Bathurst had recognised her 
by her walk and carriage as well as by her figure, 
— had followed after her in swift and silent pur- 
suit. 

Unconscious that her enemy was noaring her 
rapidly, in the wake of ber attendant, Mrs. Elliot 
stood by the window, her figure strongly outlined by 
the light within the room, 

Rannelee saw her as she approached and quickened 
per sino mounting the porch and plying the knocker 

oudly. 

Mrs. Elliot moved away from the window. 

A housemaid admitted the Hindoo servant, and as 
the door closed Bathurst came up and halted before 
it, studying the number of the house. Tien he 
crossed the street and watched the lighted windows 
upstairs for a long time, but without result. 

‘“ My game is treed,” he muttered. “ Now how 
am J to get itinto the cage I have prepared for 
it?’ 

Pondering that question, he returned exultantly 
to his lodgings. He had a difficult game to play, 
but he was bold and daring, and bad no doubt of his 
success. 

Rannelee ascended the stairs and entered the 
little parlour. Laying down her parcel she removed 
her bonnet, veil and shawl. 

‘* I got the muffins, missy,”’ she exclaimed, “ and 
you shall have them toasted at your own fire, and I 
will make your tea. These smart London maids 
cannot please you half so well as old Ranneles.”’ 

She toasted the muffins, and made the tea, and 
placed upon the table some potted meats and pre- 
served fruits. 

Mrz. Elliot, as was her custom, insisted that hor 
servant should sit down to the tea-table with her, 
and another cover was laid, and they lingered over 
the meal, 

** You had no adventure to-night, I suppose, Ran- 
nelee,’’ said Mrs. Elliot. 

** None, missy. I lookedabout me sharply, but 
I did not see in the crowd any oneI knew. We are 
safe now, lam sure. Mr. Bathurst must be getting 
tired of looking for you, missy. I reckon he'll go 
back before long to Garden Reach.” 

The long evening was passed in work, and no 
apprehensions disturbed the minds of either mis- 
tress or maid. 

They retired to reat at the usual hour and slept 
tranquilly, while, in another quarter of the great 
metropolis, Mr. Bathurst plotted with his valet for 
Mrs. Elliott’s destruction, 

Long before morning dawned, his plans were all 
laid to ensure his villanous success. 

So skillfully had his spider’s web been woven that 
it did not seem possible that Mrs. Elliot should be 
able to escape his snares. 

The next day was passed by the lady in work, as 
usual. 

When evening came on, Rannelee, eager for fresh 
air and out-door exereise, went outagain with the 
intention of proceeding to the pastrycook’s shop in 
Oxford Street. ’ 

This movement on her part had been autici- 
pated. Ry er ree 

Mr. Thomas Bathurst was in waiting in a dark 
spot near the corner of Wilton Street, with a car- 
riage. 

He paced up and down the pavement impatiently. 

The night was dark and rainy. Wilton Street 
seemed deserted. 

The windowsof the houses were closely curtained 
er shuttered. 

Even Oxford Street had a deserted appearance, 
although cabs rattled by with greater or lesser fre- 
quency. 
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The vehicle of Mr. Bathurst had the appearance 
of waiting for a visitor at one’of the botsess 

No one passing along Oxford Street, even if they 
saw it, bestowed a second look upon it. 

Presently through the darknees came thesound 
of a gliding step, aud a tall, gaunt, lithe figure, 
eladin a black waterproof cloak; approachtd-the 
merchant, Te 

He waited until it came nearer—until it was 
beside him. 

It was Rannelee! ‘ 

With a bound like’ thatiof. a tiger he leaped u 
her, dealing her a blow the head that felled 
her senseless to the groun ‘ 

With the quickness of a beast of prey he seized 
his victim and thrusther into the varriago, leaping 
in after her. a 

The driver drew up his reins, and: the vehicle 
rolled away into Oxford Street, and: was lostin the 
moving tide. 

About an hour later, as Mrs. Elliot began to 
grow anxious for the return of Rannelee, and to 
watch ftom the window with an increasing unedsi- 
hess at her long absence, a knock was heard upon 
the house-door tiiaf rang througltout the dwelling. 

Mrs. Elliotwent cut upon the landing and looked 
over the'bulusters with nervous éxgérudss to’ seeif 
Ranuelee was obme. , 

She' heard ¢oives in parley’ ‘in tlie Tower hall. 
Then she beheld a man in the uniform of a polfes- 
Freer ascending ‘the stair, with’ the'ou ehind 


m. z 
‘The lady retreated into her ‘pariour. Al khovk 


upon her door an instant afterward assured hor'tiiad |) 


the visitor was for her. 

She opened her door, finding hervdlf fate to: face 
with the seeming policeman. 

He waea thin, tall, darkperson, evidently belong- 
ing to the lower orders. 

He had sinister visage, s pait:of' stwaill eyes that 
blinked constantly, and’a moutly theiexpression of! 
wiich was full of cunning. 

He worea stubby beard; rurming 'from one ear 
} the other underneath his) chin, like a yéllow 
tringe. 

His appearance at her door filled the lady with: a 
etrange agitation. 

his man was Bathurst's valet,..cleverly dis- 
prised. 

He had inquired at the door for the lady who 
kept.a Hindoo servant, 

“ You mean Mra. English?” said the maid, and 
he had assented, and had been shown upstairs, con- 


gratulating himself on the innocence of the house- |) 


maid. 

“Are you Mrs. English, ma’am?” he. asked, 
taking off his-helmet respeotfally. i 

“Tam!” anewered Mrs, 
Voice. 

“You have a Hindob servant named Rannelee ?” 
asked the man, solemaly, 

“Yos, yes. Is she—has anything happened. to 
her ?” cried the Jady,in alarm. 

“Tam sorry to tell you, madam, that she has, 
met with a terrible accident——”’ 

“ An accident ?' Oh, Heaven !’’ 

_ “*As you may have observed, madam, the night 
is dark and wet. Your unfortunate servarit slipped 
Mpon a crossing and was run over by a cab—— 

Mrs. Elliot’s hand flew to her heart. 

“Run over!” she tepeated. ‘' Rannelee!?’ 

She seized upon a chair and stdered at the man 
With s wild and anguished gaze. 

“Sho was picked up insensible and taken to the 
hospital—St. Mary’s’’ said the pretended policeman. 
“There she revived and gave her address, and said 
that her mistress was Mrs. English, of No.‘8, Wilton 
Street. Shwe begs to see you at once. She imploros 
you to come to her.. It is doubtful if she will live 
till morning. Some internal injury-———” 

A wild ory came from Mrs, Elliot’a pale lips, and 
she exclaimed, in an agonised voice: 

“*I must go to licor—my poor Rannelee—I must 
go to her at once!. Oh,-dear Lord,. help her and 
me! 

“I came in a carriage. It is waiting below, ond 
I'will take you back with me,” said the pretended 
policeman, meekly. “It will save time to yon, and 
I will ride upom the box with the driver, ma’am. 
‘The poor creetur takes on awful, and every minute 
seems to her an age !”’ 


Mrs. Elliot found ber bonnet and shawl, and:put 
them on. 


She trembled like an aspen. 


Her wild horror at the man’s' news swallowed up 
her prudence, 
She never thought to inquire how it happoned that 
policeman should bring Rannelee’s message to 


iot,.it: » fluttering 


a 
he 


Sie had no fears of treachory—no thought-of. her 
enemy, 


Her whole soul wae’beht upon ‘the: faithful set. 
vant/who was her only’ friend; and‘ dear to her as’ & 
sivtdr, who had shared ler imprisonment’ in India, 
he perile’ant’ sorrows, and whom whe liad hoped 
and expected to keep’ with her while life endared. 
Ranneles dying! wi ,’ tlie: very thought’ nearly 
paral ‘her! 

Rannelee dying! Mrs: Pilict prayed that she 
nright die'with her: : 

“Tam ready,” she exclainted, in a voice that 
aéunded strange to er om cans. ‘Let ‘us 
hasten !’’ 

The man turned about in silence and moved 
aside, making @ gesture 'to-her to descend: in ad+ 
vance. 

She hurried down, hearing, but:not heeding, the 
condelences’of the: landlady: and: the « housentaid; 
who steodim the lowerihall, her fade: white.and tor- 
tured, her soul convulsed with the throos of an 

that was awftl, 

The some was fiang open. She hurvied down the 
steps to the carriage. 

The pretended policeman opened the’ door.of the 

vehicle, and she entered and sank dowa upon the 
| cushions, tee" 
Tae door was shut with o.slam, the villain climbed 
| upon thé-box beside the driver, and the carriage 
| moved prey into the darkuess! The game was 
snare 


(To be Continued.) 








A TRUE LADY. 


Beavury and style are not the purest passports: to 
respectability—some of the mobiest specimens of 
| womanhood thé world las ever seemhave presented 
the plainest. and modt wnprepossessing appearances, 
| A. womaa/s: worth is tov be: estimated by the real 
| goodness of heart, and the purity and sweetness 
of hur charkoter ; and such @ woman, with: 'akindly 
disposition and a well-balanced mind and temper, 
‘ie lovely, and attractive, her face ever so plain 
| and her, form ever so’ homely, she makes the best 
of wived aad the trurst. of mothers. She has)'a 
higher purpose in life than the: beautiful, yetvaiw 
‘aud,sapercilious woman whoihas ao higher purpose 
than to flaunt lier finery in the streets, or to gratify 
her inordinate vanity by ‘attracting flatiery aed: 
praise from asociety whose compliments are as bellow 
\a@ they are inbincere, 





| HIS NEIGHBOUR’S. WIEE, 


| (ee 


| “CrrcuMsTANCE® hed: made: them ‘enentices,”’ 


|comsiute wife. 

But then he should dislike that style of women 
jany where, 
Fair, and soft, and low-voiced, with selfishness 


jobserver would not be likely to detect it; but he hid 
\seen somany women, studied their pretty, deceitful 
|by-play when they least expeeted it. 

And this was Gilbert Seymour's sweet,:innoesnt 
jangeli) + 

His lip curled with a touch of scorn, ahd ‘his brows 
knitted with something deeper. 


|ooukd not dream thatihe would be exposed to thie: 
ibeguilements of a woman in that out-of-the-way 
'farm-house. She took him forthe money, of course. 
Women of: that: stamp don't: love so generously,- 
‘aithough he thinks she idolises her old-father, It 
‘was-all put on to saddle:thom both upon him. He's 
'blind as @ bat; poor eld Gilbert, I might‘as: well 
Ihave let him ‘walk into Esabek ‘Bildeu’s neti Wheti 
did he want a wife for, anyhow?” 

Mrs. Gilbert Seymour glanced over at the: hand- 
‘some, moody face. 
“He does: not likey ne,” she thought. “And 
yet why should he not be glad to have his cougin: 
marry? - Poor Gilbert: needs: something beyond a 
hiped nurse,’’ 

Her eyes wandered:to the lawn. 
ee her father were having’ » pleasant 
chat, 
A slender, pale, gentlemanly “man of ‘sixty, 
scholarly, .cultured, with silvery hair and beard, 
both straggling and delicate; eyes ofa pale blue, 
but dimmed now with:an incurable disease; long, 
slender, nerveless hands, one of the kind of graceful, 
lattractivermen over whom failure seems to be written 





fim every line. 


|Roger' Keasett: said, to himself, ag le watolicd' his | 


land hypecrisy writtem underneath, where a cxstal |! 


“Poor Gilbert! I should not have left him. Buy I’ 


| liked Ler, 


-— Se 
| 5 wife lind 9 ee him for cightesn years, 
| His dangliter for #' 

Ones ia Awhile ha wrote a scferitific or historical 

article, the peéaliarity of Which eonsttih ted’ its ebief 
| merit. 
' Clyde Gréhamt had « positién'in ‘the offtce of» daily 
‘and weekly publication, at bustiegs wrifibg: Slice 
éxrned enough to support erketf dniPfavker, dud did 
thoir simple housework out: of hotrs. 

Being worn to thé luat ‘Verge by years of toil, she 
had begged a distant cousila, &{armér's wife's North- 
bridge, to take them, to ‘board for siz weeks, aud 
the cousin had taken tlie with akindly welcome. 
It was here that they mot Gilbert Seymour. 

He sat inn iuvalid’d-ohair, a aie’ of thitty, or 
thereabout, paler aid more delicate than the ‘other, 
and: with marked traces df suffeting in his face. A 
sweet and gentle fhee, too, with gemini eyes, 
and silky chestnut bain thatleg in rings around the 
smooth white-forebead. me, With s certain 
foe, feminine grace that ill-henith had not totally 
destroyed ; a face to.stir the. pity, and sympathy oi 
any ‘tender-souled woman., é 

She would arueh rathér have been-out om the lawn 
with them this warm summer afternoon than sitting 
here trying to entertain @ amn who-disliked her. She 
could feel: that-se easity. It made hor.shiver now 
and.then like a chil Marbh.wind, 

He rose presently aad -whievied, » little, ‘French 
ainjdat: under cover of bis» mousteshe. Then iho 
eauutered around and imepected the articles: in the 


walking outdmehe lxwn. oo7 
A do wot huow' cit soy oneiwould have detlared. 
Clyde Seymour beautiful, and yet 1 think.eher was 
‘Rall, slouder, with aiquietrgreee, very \pale brown 
hair that had been - gr whe B roe Ra 
aad réedlar feavates, vik ey: Syes, twi- 
light eyes of Wordeqorih’s'poom. Less rogularity 
| would ‘liave #éndered hey ntore wttractivey brillianvy 
would have made her very handsome—as it ‘was, 
| you pasded: dep By on sdconht off hen qaietaess, or 

gin to criticise Ker withau “if.” , 
oe dtoaded ‘fiw Kdeneyed of Roger Kétisett very 
) mutch. : : 

Otie ‘thay ‘#hiritle® ftom a “Person “Who is* Hikely 
to criticise you unfaitly without having a gafity cot 
| science, 

But Clyde telt that the'tvae'fn #’ctirfon® anit al- 
| nidst ‘uneqwivotal powition, When she-and lier father 
went to Northbridge eho Had counted on a» north 
lor'twWo Of rest, avid then work again. “Tiere was 
only that for Ker. ‘Th lier plain grey office drdes slic 
came and went, did her tasks readily and well, not 
for praise’ but pay. P ode! 

en did not, paude to chat with ber. She had no 
jaudacions brightness. She might have. baen forty- 
| two iitstead of fweuty-two. 
Roger Kensett had persuadéd hia cousin to try 
| this, place, ; 
It was high aud héalthy, ‘with crisp breezes and 
| bracing’air; gafen than seaside-or fashionable moun~ 
| tain resorts, 
Ho: was to be sbroad. for.three. months, and in that 
time what. might not.some scheming woman (lo? 

Clyde and her father found this almost belpless 
invalid there. 

Since Mra, Thomas would takejao. actnal pay: ‘for 
board, Clyde made: herself uselal in various. wayn 
‘Her cultare,,her quick, eye, ber ‘subtle adaptation, 
her, grace. and skill, weve(like #.revelation to Gilbert 
|Seymour, 

When she had stayed herisix weeks; and spolie of 
/returning to her home, Mrs. Thomas placed anyem- 
\phatic injunction onu:the idea, 

‘Iwo weelts later Mr. Gilbyrt Seymour made her 
jan. offer of marriage. 

He was, as she could see, an invalid for life, most 
{lileely. 

Medioalskill:might work a miracie, ‘but'so far it 
|had failed to. : 

He had no near relative save one cousin, his 
mother’s 'sister’#son, and they Lad always’ béen as 
‘brothers, 

He was wealthy, and the owner of # pretty house 
jand gtounds im thé suburbs of w large’ city. 

He could give her and her father a comfortable 
lhome, add at his death, provide well for her, He 
Her presence tranqaillised ; the soit 
itouch of her hands, the low tone of her voiee, her 
quiet, cheerful ways, were-like a sodthiug strain of 
musis. 

Could she, would she care for him, be: aurea, aad 
wiffand. friend! 

I daresay you will think Clyde-Grabam waating 
in the grand, virtues of-a bereiue, Indesd, she was 
not graud-at.all, but. asimple, bonest, sweet-hearted 
woman, 
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She was sorry for Gilbert’s sad and dependant 
condition; she admired his patience and résiguation ; 
she loved all weak and unfortunate creatures, Her 
father and Gilbert harmonised admirably. 

“T think, Clydé, yeu Wwotild be ‘doing the best 
deed of your while life to-tiarry him,” ‘safd ‘Mrs. 
Thomas, honestly. “ You gee he dbdst’t wat! w 
gay society wife, Hot a woinan who inust'bé enter. 
tained at every step, aud ‘you are’ so’ fond’ of’ dding, 
of loving, aid there is a world of differenés’ between 
that and simply béing loved. I know it f’not wat 
most girls hope for, bat’you are dulike’ thi sinjority 
of gir's, and for that matter, I'stipposé’ there are 
enough women who would be glad to marry him.” 

Clyde did mot doubt it. ‘The young avd pretty 
daughter of one of her employers had’ married 
reaiily a Man Whom Clyde would have shrunk from 
in disgust. 

There were ‘thany thitigs' fn Gilbert Seytidur’ to 
admire, to like, aud she could imagive herself giving 
him the téndermess' ‘a mother bestows upon’ ler 
child. 

They were trtrriéd quietly one August day, e 
in white with pile pink writ prt tae tae Je 

There wad'a fortnight of honeymoon fn the old 
country Hédse, atid then He took her to the home 
where bé had bedi Bora, atid where his father and 
mothor haddfed, 

Oddly ehough, Gilbert's first letter, in whith: Ke 
had detailed the’ tong of the Gralatns, had mised 
his cousin. 

In the next he’ Wad’ fot méntfored! thet, wily;’ be 
could not have expleitred fully to Himeéelf. 

So the atinduttement took Roger Konsett utterly 
by surprise, reaching him about’ three*days before tie 
started forreturh, 

He was curidusly jealous. He did not like to-tlink 
of a newrer lielr, 

For years ‘te’ had Boot mister’ at Woodlawn ‘ti 
evérything Battieme: ‘That it Would coutetd Hitd in 
the course of time; just'as'if it Had!’ been # brotifér’s, 
he confidently’ expsered. 

Then he did love’ Gilbert; and'le hatéd to-have‘any 
one come between, . 

He had shicldéd Gilbert front the plawe'and sthemher 
of more’ tlian‘one fortite*hanting’candidate forniatti- 
mony. 

Aud fiow that he ‘should’ have’ been entrapped'in 
this brief’ while! 

No wonder he said’ ¢itoumstances’ Had nade them 
enemies, and was prepared to’tlirow dowit! the’ gage 
of bitter cotdbat. 

Clyde came dround add leaned over Her Husband's’ 
chair. He took her band ‘aud ptesséd ‘it to bis Tips, 
glancing upward, tenderly. 

Roger saw ‘it, and ffowded, Hoty evitid Gilbert 
have grown so blind and foolish ? 

For of Gourseit was‘not loveon Ler part, and he, 
poor fellow, deluded himeetf, 

Ah, Clyde, ‘you'liad need''to te ‘wite. Olily’ ‘thie’ 
wisdom of & high und pure love could tliug have 16a” 
you aright fh trakitig’ smooth paths for’ the’fest of: 
others. And she did not think she had yet reached’ 
thut high estate, “She had been very Kottdurableto 
Gilbert Seymour, If she lad not loved biny‘te'sbrirbi 
extent, ‘whe would tot ‘aitd could not have*rhattied 
him. 

But tlie month’ of tender relationship lad brotight 
to the surface many virtues, and most of all his deep 
love for her. ‘Iv touvhed her profoundly. “Stie‘had 
no past lovets‘with whom ‘to’ compare hint, ‘tt’ pros’ 
pects in’ the future for whith ‘she’ conld sigh; 8d Her’ 
whole dtify' and” her'whole ‘pleavitré were here, Her 
father’s huppthés# stro~wnjo} ed! also, 

Roger Konsett was brilliant and bitter, full-6f'aa.” 
tiie touckou'thatatung like thorns, And, strinegyély 


enough, he svvttied to-give’ edlouring® to this whofe’ || 


party. 
Tall aud Handsome, with piercing dark éyed atid’ 
j tty hair, an animated manner, a brigtit tintto-éheek |, 


and curlitg lips, and s-ritging, finely modulated 
voice, to Wonder Wone# protiounéed him faséinutia gy 
Perhaps they had spoiled hit. 

There wre asin trons présently todinner.’ Indeed 
dinuérs wWere'theotly stately meat’at Woodlawn. 

The breakfast was generally brotght to Gilbert's! 
sitting-room, and Mr, Graham preferred his ‘ite Wéd. 
He took very Wind? ‘to "the ease’ and luxury’ of His 
deuvhter’s(séw' hone, : 

Thére wie'@ 'génersl' rattiet titan’ a ¢ocial conver-' 
sition at the table. Clyde blunted the sharp-pointed 
arrows with her exodeding friendliness, and only she 
and Roger réalised the secret enniity. 

When Gilbett wis in Hed for the’ night, the shade 
to'tle lamp adjusted, and Clyde and dr bopk within 
— ho watelfétdher graceful’ motiotis awhile, their 
said: ‘ 

“How do‘ you like Roger ?” 

She smiled a little, and made answer: 


a can hardly tell you as yet. He does not like 
me.” 
“T do not believe he would appprove of any woman 
whomight marry me, Thatis,—oh, Clyde, you can- 
not understand,” and @ perplexed expression crossed 
his face, 

* Yes, I think I do,” Clyde returned, gravely; 
“ THe has been afraid, doubtiess, that some woman 
would marry you’ for the lovely home and the 
pases of luxury. But if she did her whole 

uty——” 

“My darling, dou’t think of Roger’s whims. He 
will get over them, Wo have been so happy this 
peels it is like the beginning of Wew life to 
me. Surely noone ought to be MS a little 
happiness. But then he has Pees <A tai 

‘** And is pained, perbaps, by beige @rewded out. 
Gilbert, you must make him feel that-I awenot goiag 
to take all your love,” 

“T shall love him, of cotttse, I want t#all to Be 
good and dear friends. But it scems as if I td 
a right to chooge a few Métlé pleasures for miyselt, 
since my life is like) Be very long.” 

** And he would h your heir?’ 

Clyde muttered it ultviewselt, audiwas sorry the 
moment after. 

“ Hush, dear, Ofoouraell siWih femre lim sours 
thing. Don’t let thew <6: 
like you, because Memory’ 
for him, I thie you 
that you sresometififes 
seem to fre Mit your wets 
think. Wiiew you were vei e Browning, 
the other #igt#, I studied your @ind wislied for 
a moment thet I had bin like otlivrmen, quite 
capable of ewteritig the lidt'to dare and Wiu, iavece’d 
of being a clod/aad neediag the tendes@éBof nares. 
T might have thearht of you,” aud he sitiled, 

“ Gilbert,’ sheghid, suddenly ; “ doti!tevst fancy 
that it was the wealth thattempted me. Tadeed I 
hardly realised what it waeuttil we camete Woods 
lawn. I had thought of # sintple pretty Homejand 
my life devoted to you andipapa, aud not Betyg quite 
destitute at the ond, when I was old. But if my 
heart had not gone oat to you ieee gutert sympathy, 
I could not have dotieit,” 

“I believe you, Clyde. I otiiitiifisi Pshould have 
sense enough to distinguish Beeween # tender love 
like yoursand a selfisn regat for more material 
comfort.” : 

He drew hexgently tobi aatiliteved tho soft Tips’ 
many tiniew Wore staviedi byw tap at the door. 

“Tt ee said, “Gdmein.”, 

«© Ab Pieper I it pied yom? One oammot got 
lout of tho olf ii DB was thinking of 
the talks we used to haveiy bubll-eepyeve titey are of! 
‘the past.” 


“ Why should they be ?’’ said Clyde; quictly.. “No 


evetk you 


‘| honourable new love ever yet cast out a worthy old 


ifriendships. So I shall. give Gilbert up te you this 
levening. Your present chat will be much Moveicesy 
land entertaining than my readiog,” 

Tirepeows a CordiMl wtafldof ‘Nohesty’ ih’ Her face. 
For a brief moment Roger felt that Le might-Beve' 
been Hasty id his bétfuiatitin' of her: 

f¥e wha‘a ‘thet’ With HUt @ few éyhidivms® at the 
bottom of Hi? nvtare,@ odttdin’ distrast ‘uf Both: nier | 
arta’ wortfen ? Hit fate; ih nidkitig’ Attn ctierming to 


theese, ‘provider! “iii ‘with may advantages of’ 


lettid yhig’tife latter, 

He had dabbled « little in art and literatirs, tiow 
lard! thén’ whote # postr ot waketol that went to'some | 
ifeminine heart, and gained him a new friomt réwdy’ 
to! Pell do wit-aeyd Worship’ bit. 

With acertain sensuous side to his temperatient, ’ 
lier Wate aft oot, 
Hiv: Hat? dttti det’ a weitatily 16 ve for flattery wud ap» 

\prétiation) but he-was nlp weak dnotg lf to placemucli~ 
{faite ‘ter ft. - 

It was like the fragrance of the flowers*Heatways- 
‘lovetl’ to Haveli’ hiv’room. 

| To the small fortune his mother hdd left him,’ 
| @itbert’Had ‘wddéeda‘geterous watery; ty he’ desired 

Hlogerto tke olititge of His bitiness. 

‘Ph imtet havea atént,” he hed seid, "and! why 
should ‘it’ tot’ be “you, “eince you go over ‘all the 
javeoullts 2?’ Ven EF stmt always: féel free ‘to’ ask 
}youy advice upon any subject.” _ 

Roger iept w stite'ot rootite ily the city, one of 
which lie teed’ ad aistudiv’and ‘library, and now and 
then gave a dainty little reception, whére' the guests: 
felt especially ‘eumplimented’ by the invitation. 
Still; much of His tine was spent at Woodlawn, for 
lie locked ‘vpoa Gilbert quite in the light of a 
younger brovifer, tlivugh he was three years his 
senior. 

He had been deeply wounded''by Gilbert's’ hasty 
martidge. 





Phat Clpde. Graham’ hxd been moved by any 


warmer sentiment than that of gaiu he atterly 
refused to believe, 

They discussed unimportant matters for awhile ; 
Roger’s journey, Gilbert’s improvement in health, 
and drifted.slowly around to the marriage, 

“ Of course,” Roger said, somewhat loftily, “ you 
had a right to do quite as you liked, to follow out 
any whim or fancy, yot it ¢e@me as if one ought to 
have given more thought to so important « step. 
We oan only hope it will turn out quite for the 


“T hardly think that the few years I shall live 
will wear a woman’s pati¢ios threadbare, especially 
oo that woman is Clyde,” Gilbert said, rather 

yy: 

 ¥ou have had go little experience with women, 
Gilbert, | that’ yon are ready to believe them ail 


» bn ate I pramet myself for poe touches 

» oY aeclf-will, or perhaps obstinacy, on 
Clyde's part; but she has been nothing but a Theg 
ness. It was her boautiful devotion to lier father 
that'so wort meat first.” 

“'Pemper! A woman-would be w fiend not to be 
tendevivess itself to yow Wirew you liad raised her 
ftom Poverty to luxury Awd i w month, too! 
Tiew she ionot the kiod of Woumtew to show her dis- 


' | pleastrecutwardly. | Sho hay ono of tifose: still aud 


} seoretive oetares.’”’ 

“Roger, you do netwresshind bor atall.”’ 

“Perhaps uot,” i w sodthing! get doubtful tone. 
“But we will not quetel, oldfellowes we havo been 
friends too long sorwlow a.Wemaniteeonie between.” 

“There is no reReoIwiiyw écadmot all-be fricnds,” 
Gilbert retdrned: ie towe afin te vexation. “Olyde 
woul@ tot take titesiwdew of avpleature away from 
tie, Werhave taligetithts over, She desires’ that 
titre shall be nes Between us, And when 
you comet® know Her you catnot help but admire 
herformany qaalities, although she may not have 
tlie arts aud graces of a society queen.” 

* Since it is-your wish them, Gilbert, we willmako 
no difference, Ifitshould become necessary lator, 
wé will have'the satisfaction of knowing » the 
tai@l was made in good faith,” 

« It is my wish, certainly, How -péculiar you are, 

r* 


yg Kensett was silent, 


, ‘*He-does not-understwid the wound fiom Iack of 
@ddfidence,’’ he snid, almost sullenly,, to himself. 
P*Hethioks I have nothitig to overloglt, and that 
| Olde ig w marvellous piece of worttmdlgtporfection. 
Me kaoweso litde-sbout the sex.” 

Aiteravhbiletiey fell bavis upon the old: pleasant 
. tons of their ittercourse. 

But wiien Olyde entered at alate hour she found 
 Gilbert-resticss and excited. 

“Yow wre overtaxed your strength,’ she said, 
iquietly, “but it ie hardly to be wondered at. I 
think F had» better give you a ocomp»sing drenght, 
vaad tryto ead you to eleep.”” 

“T want you near me,” hoe said, ina tone of a 
tiveeobiltt Put your five’ db wir tere’ dit the’ piflow, 
bod ley your c66l havd’on* my forctiesd. How govd 
i¢feble: “2 faticied I wae ee wich’ strotiyer, but I 
am only’ @ por “thing ‘after’ af}. You will nevor 
tite’ of mie, deat, will) you?” It’ ‘ntey pot bo’ for 
long!” 

‘* PHad not tited of my father when I mt you,” 
bhe sti} it @ soft; tender tous, ' *’ There P'had all to 
give.” 

** And I can give you some pleasures, my darling. 
Wher-you'shd’Rover'#re’ better’ woqttsfuted lie will 
be like a brother to attend you anywhere. IL ‘havo 
lpbvh pithatig-séitrany thitige’ i ty mind.” 

“ Hush, dear, not to-night. Ttidnesrly midnight. 
'YOn ritvt'Hot she. “Ldt die ‘bay some dimple poem 
to’ vod 2” 

& PRnow ‘yout consit thinke T martiéd ‘you from 
mercenary motivea,” she murmured, softly, “ but if 
T dithtivtlbvo! you; ‘wWitaf’ ottier feeliirg’ would give 
nie’ tlre‘ patibticy dad tetitertiess nebded for uy task ? 
Heaven knows.” 

Witetter it wae''the talk or his’ ot ‘reflestions 
could Hardty’be ‘tolé; ‘but’ Roger Kensett wae in a 
bright wid gracious mood’ the nexs -mordifg-the 
moot Tn’ whith Wome foudd Hiar irteststibie: If 
hiscuurés Ted to wrong corsetjadnoes, he thoaght 
he could hardly be blamed, since it was Gilbert’s de- 
sire. 

Clyde met him half way. 

fér'htisband was in one of his nérvots, keen-eyed 
mvotis, antislie knew how sincorely he desired the 
frivudship. 

Their day passed quite delightfully. 

“4 peoaliar woman,” Rogér said to himself, tho 
third evening, “and a wontan ‘ti which a little more 
of something would stir up her charms like a potent 
elixir, ard mwke fitrreally be@ttiful.- I must paiut 
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her in some character, I think. I wish she would 
wear some tint beside that soft grey. It is too 
colourless, and does not give her sufficient style, Let 
me see— wine colour and ruby wonld suit her. And 
Gilbert has his mother’s jewels. I am quite sure 
there is a set of rubies among them. No doubt she 
basa strand of womanly vanity—they all have. I 
noticed that she was ready enough to talk this morn- 
ing. J doubt if seclusion will be to her taste very 
Ong. 

Clyde was more than sorry that Roger Kensett bad 
come 80 soon. 

If she could have had three months alone with her 
husband instead of one! 

She understood him well by a rare, feminine in- 
tuition, but by the same subtle keenness she knew 
that hers was character and temperament not so 
easily read, 

If he couldonly come to know her thoroughly 
before any outside influence made itself felt, but the 
current was too strong. 

Roger thought it his bounden duty not to allow 
her to gain too much ascendancy over Gilbert. 

It was hardly likely that she meant to spend her 
young years in the devotion of the honeymoon, and 
a gradual change was better thana sudden awaken- 
ing. 

This new experience Gilbert was taking with all a 
boy’s ignorance. 

So Roger came and went, bringing an old friend 
now and then, suggesting, advising gently, and Gil- 
bert, won by the interest, was stirred izto newness 
ol life where Clyde was concerned, 

He brought out his mother’s jewels and insisted 
upon her wearing them ; colours came to be admitted 
in ber costume, 

The relaxation from steady toil, the ease and 
luxury were beginning to tell upon her, 

The too slender face rounded out, the cheeks wore 
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[NOT IN THE BOND’’.} 


a soft, peach tint, and her eyes wore a soft, glad ex- 
pression, 

‘* She is beautiful,” Gilbert said with triumph. 

‘““ When she makes the best of herself, yes. But 
it was wisdom in her not to begin too soon.” 

“T thought her beautiful the first time I saw her. 
Roger, I wished you didn’t have such cynical notions 
about women. They are not always planning for 
future profit.” 

** When you know them as well as I do, my dear 
fellow—— 

“I hope I never shall,” interrupted Gilbert 
shortly,” 

It was nearing the holidays, and as Gilbert had 
improved considerably, Roger proposed that he should 
come up to the city for a few weeks, as he had oc- 
cassionally before. He was quite ready to do it for 
Clyde’s sake, 

But you?” she said, with the lingering intimation 
of tender care, 

“ Why, I have done it when I did not have you 
to depend upon,” he answered with a smile. “I 
feel quite well and strong for me, and can venture to 
ride about with you, and perhaps play the jealous 
when I see how much admiration you ex- 
cite.” 

She threw herself on the couch, and clasped her 
hands, casting her eyes on the carpet, while he stood 
gazing intently at her. 

‘s This was not in the bond, Gilbert,” she said, 
smiling alittle, ‘I was not to be dressed in satins 
and shown off like a great lady. I can be happy here 
with you. Our days do nt pass wearily, at least 
mine do not, I have not read or done a tithe of the 
things that we planned.” 

“There will be time enough. And you are so 
young, you have seen so little of the real world. 

ger was saying——” 

“ Don’t let Roger decide for you. Choose just the 





' 


thing that suits ou, whether it be solitude or 
society.” 

“ Well, I do choose myself. I have the pride of a 
man, afterall. I should like to have the world se» 
that, invalid as Iam, a pretty woman had courage 
enough to love me.” j 

* The world might be harsher in its judgment.” 

“Nonsense! You are always thinkiog of that! 
You and Roger seem to be given over to morbid 
views, Ido not know how you would preserve & 
healthy equilibrium if it was not for me.” 

Since you truly desire it, I shall be glad to 

oe" 

If she had not used that word “ glad !” 

Roger had said ; 

“ Of course she will be glad énough to go. No 
woman ever becomes & hermit irom choice.” 

Thecloud was only momentary, yet Clyde remarked 
it. She also knew that Gilbert did not like to be 
questioned too closely concerning. any passing 
moods, 

Roger took a suite of rooms for them at a pleasant 
hotel. The parlour being at the corner commanded 
a view of two streets, and was delightfally sunny. 

Clyde had decided to have no maid, as Gilbert's 
man was a necessity, She was bright and gay over 
her unpacking and settling, and really pleased with 
the change. Jor she was in the perfect enjoyment 
of youth and health, and possessed a happy, adaptive 
disposition, 

ld friends dropped in with congratulations, bring- 
ing wives and sistors, who recoguised the quaint, 
peculiar charm in Mrs, Seymour, and admitted the 
fact of her beauty at once. 

Invitations poured in, dinners, coneerts, operas, 
and morning lunches, One friend had received a fine 
statue from abroad, another some wonderful picture 
that must be discussed over a doit meal. 

“It is very kind, I am sure, and it certainly is not 
necessary for you to decline them all.” 

“Can you go?” asked Clyde, joyfully. 

‘No, my dear, it tires me too much. I enjoy the 
visits better here in my own rooms, But you ought 
to go, and Roger will accompany you anywhere, 
Every one knows that we are just like brothers.” 

**1 do not want to give Mr. Kensett any unneces- 
sary trouble. He does everything for us now.” 

“He will take itas a great pleasure ; indeed, Clyde 
you need not have one misgiving.” 

“ And leave you alone ?”” 

*“ Somebody will come in, or, to tell the exact trath, 
a little solitude would not kill me. Martin will be 
at hand if I want anything.” 

Still she was resolute. 

“ They could ride together, and that was pleasure 
enough ”’ she said. 

He did make a great effort at last, and go toa 
musical evening at the house of an {intimate friend, 
where he was pilleowed iu the corner of a luxurious 
couch, and listened with delight, but it fatigued 
him so that Clyde felt it would he unwise to insist 
again. 

wat last she yielded to the importunity, and accom- 
panied Roger to an opera. 

She was extravagantly fond of music, and had 
long wished to hear this, 

Part of a box had been placed at their disposal by 
a mutual friend. 

Roger Kensett glanced round complacently, This 
fair woman in her robes of violet silk and velvet, 
and pearls compared favourably with the best, 

He took some credit to himself for having dis- 
covered her beauty, and brought her out of her se- 
clusion. 

Since Gilbert had married her, he would-show the 
world that he was not piqued or jealous. 

Ah, there was Stacy King, who had adored him 
last winter, aud ended by marrying old Prine, the 
broker, in the spring. 

How terribly she bad fallen of! Why, she might 
be five-and-twenty at the least, though her mother 
declared her but nineteen. 

She could not compare with ClydeSeymour. There 
was Mrs. Brentnor, whom he used to consider so 
sd * saree $ 

bh 


y 

He was studying Clyde with an interest he had 
never taken in her before; rarely in any woman, 
though he had often been more flatteringly atten- 
tive. 

Was it because she held so aloof from him in spite 
of the friendliness? He had said at-first that it 
was her cold nature, but he saw how this mimic 
passion roused and excited, how the strains of love 
and melody stirred her until her breath quivered in 
long-drawn respirations, and her eyes were luminous 
with the subtle beauty of brain and soul. He for- 
got the music—everything. 

He sat ina dim trance, until stirring presently 
she broke the charm. 
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He answered her look with one of finest apprecia- 
tion, save that it was for her rather than the music, 

“It fatigues you,” he said, softly. ‘‘ Music and 
love would be the two yreat passions of your soul 
if you were living a full, free life.” 

“ If Gilbert could but be here,” 

He smiled, thinking that she could not blind him. 
He liked her none the Jess for her little subterfuge. 
Women who paid small regard tothe proprieties 
were not at all to his taste. 

Presently he wrapped her carefully in cloak and 
hood. How like a picture that violet satin lining 
made her look. 

Then he drew her hand through his arm, warm 
and throbbing to the very finger-ends. Ab, if 
destiny had not come in as a marplet—if she could 
have been some other woman, rich and elegant! 

Gilbert had been dozing in his easy chair. He 
wanted to see his wife again in her white opera 
cloak and beautiful dress, and would not go to bed. 

Long afterwards he recalled the almost transfigured 
expression of both faces ; just thea ho was proud that 
his wife should be so fair, and his cousin so conscious 


of it. 

It had been a delightful evening. She had listened 
until her heart ached with the uty, the music, 
the love and pain and suffering. 

Oh! how could they so feel, so translate another’s 
joy er sorrew, 

Hew could they live over the pangs, the dospair, 
the sudden rapture at the end? 

She talked, and they both listened, Gilbert smiling, 
Roger in a strange maze. 

* But how theughtless I am !’’ she cried, presently. 
‘Here it is midnight, Roger, go your way ; you shall 
enchant me no more with your pleasures. Already I 
find you dangerous. Gilbert, you look as if you 
would never sleep again.” 

“ But I have beon sleeping all the evening. Roger, 
a thousand thanks fer her enjoyment.”’ 

“ Good-night,” Roger said, quietly. 

“Qh, you are not offended because-———” 

“Offended ? No! Give me credit for better sense. 
You are quite right in sending me away. Good-night 
again.” 

There was something more than cordiality in his 
voice—a pleasantness that won her. 

‘* How good Roger is,”’ she said, gratefully, when 
he was gone. 

Then she hurried off the beautiful violet silk, 
which she declared dazed Gilbert, and would not 
aay another word about her evening’s pleasures. 

That was a beginning, and afterwards she found 
it difficult to stop. 

When Gilbert and Roger joined in insisting she 
could not go against them. 

Roger changed in some strange way. He was 
gentler, less sneering and sarcastic; or had she really 
wronged him all this time! 

Their stay was prolonged another month. Roger 
painted her, an anether artist friend begged the same 
favour for a character picture. 

She was no longer the meek and quiet Olyde 
Graham—how could she be, indeed ? Then they re- 
turned to Woodlawn with some invited guests, and 
all the spring there was coming and going ; the house 
full of gaiety and brightness. 

All these incidents had made a difference. Busy 
with the varied duties of an hostess, she had not been 
able to confine herself so closely to Gilbert. 

Roger was always solicitous about her. 

If she looked paler than usual, she must be sent 
fora walk or drive; if tried, she must rest in the 
solitude of her own room; he would read to or enter- 
tain Gilbert. Indeed, it appeared as if she became 
the central figure of the household, and every- 
thing was made subservient to her pleasures and well- 

ing. 

How had it happened ? she asked herself. Surely 
she had thought of nothing like this a year ago. 

“Gilbert,” she said, one morning, “ you are paler 
and more restless thah you were several months 

3 weaker too, I think. Dr. Houston was speaking 
&® change to Roger. Suppose I should go to 
Northbridge ?” 

“Oh, would you like it? I did not seem to get 
strength there. It would be dull after all the 
brightness.” - 

“Perhaps I want a little rest as well. Then there 
are some associations——’’ 

She paused there. 

A less truthful woman would have cleared the 
imaginary fence at a bound. 

If she had gone on and said aJl that was in her 
heart, that there kad been somethiag in the past as 
sweet as the foolish love-making of youth and health. 

“Are yen quite sure you would be happy?’’ she 
asked, gently, : 

“ Why—yes,” and she turmed, “I feel as if I 
wanted to get back to my old position of nurse, 





Ser do you care as much for me as you used to 
° > 


“A great deal more, my darling.” 
And yet he sighed softly. 
* Then let us go. We can be very happy.” 
“ It is worth trying, of course.” Dr. Houston said, 
but he did not look especially hopeful. 
* Roger objected at first. Then he went out to see 
a Thomas, and found that she would take them 


*T’ll go with you,” he said; “ then I have about 
a fortnight’s work in thecity. After that I will re- 
join you.”’ 

“* Report to me the slightest change in Mr. Sey- 
mour,’’ Dr. Houston whispered in his ear, as they 
were about starting. 

Roger studied his cousinamoment. He certainly 
did not look worse than usual. And it had been 
said, years ago, that he could not live to middle life. 
Dear old Gilbert! And then Clyde could begin life 
anow somewhere, 

He never said to himself that he loved Clyde in 
any other than a purely orthodox fashion. He 
plumed himself on his exceeding faiiness in having 
overcome his prejudice against her; and, again on 
his cousinly clear-sightedness in not having allowed 
& woman with her capabilities to degenerate intoa 
narrow-minded, sombre nurse. But the thought of 
Clyde’s freedom was not unpleasant to him, 

He had a vague idea, which he could not put into 
absolute thought, that Clyde would give him some 
sort of reparation for having come between him and 
Gilbert. 

He would have been astonished had he known how 
eagerly Clyde was counting on his departure. 

She had so much lost influence to regain, so many 
new plans to try. For of late Gilbert had been 
gently putting her away. 

Roger’s common-sense view of the marriage had 
come to have weight with him. 

He had no right to sacrifice Clyde’s youth and 
beauty and health to his whims. 

Whatever a servant could do ought not to be 
reckoned among her duties, and here was Roger 
always at han’, 

The fortnight of Roger’s absence was broken in 
upon by the illness of Mr. Grahaw, who felt that 
he still had a claim to his daughter’s devotion. 

Roger returned to find her much worn, and fell 
into his old position with Gilbert. 

“Hor father is a tyrant,” Roger complained im- 
patiently. ‘“ Doosa’t he see that he is wearing her 
out? She grows thin and pale every day. Gilbert, 
_ — toinsist upon her not confining herself so 
closely.’ ' 

The only thing Gilbert could insist upon was that 
she should leave him more to Roger’s care and go 
out for fresh air whenever opportunity offered. 
Cosequently she became as d»pendant upon Roger as 
she had been at Woodlawn or the city. 

“If he only would go away,” she sighed, wearily, 
and then felt that she was selfish in wanting to 
separate them. 

Indeed, she felt discouraged, and out of spirits, 
Of a surety she and Gilbert were drifting apart, 
Not that he seemed to love her any less. 

It was an impalpable sometbiug that she could not 
clear; a cloud between them that had the soft 
density of twilight. 

A sense of Gilbert’s rapidly increasing helpless- 
ness roused a terror within her, and she expressed 
her fears to Roger, 

“Why, he has often had such weakly spells, 
Indeed, he was better and stronger last winter than 
I have known him to be for years. Still, Dr. Hous- 
ton requested me to send him word if there was any 
change.”’ 

“He did?” “Then he 
thought——”” 

** Don’t be alarmed. Of course we all know.”’ 

“Oh, hush! I cannot bear it,’ she interrupted, 
with a great pang at her heart. 

** Clyde, you must be more tranquil. This agita- 
tion will injure yourself. I have always loved 
Gilbert as a brother, and yet for years have known 
—even he has understood—how it would be.” 

Sbe covered her face with her hands. 

** Clyde, dear Clyde !”’ 

Something in his tone struck her with more terror 
and shame. 

She raisedher head proudly. His eyes were upon 
her, full of tender light that might never reach the 
blaze of unhallowed passion, Lut was love, neverthe- 
less; a love so assured that it did not even shrink 
from betrayal. 

“You must take it more calmly,’’ he went on, 
watching her white, atony face. “ You are worn 
out with the anxiety of the past weeks, and I was 


exclaimed Clyde, 


crazy to add this; but you would have known it} 4, g 


soon. Olyde, would it not be better to return to 
Woodlawn ?” 
* Yes.” 


But her voice was hoarse and strained, and she 
left the room abruptly. 

He had dared to love her! 

Clyde Seymour felt almost as if she must rush 
back, tear off the flimsy veil of pretension, and up- 
braid him for his cool treachery, 

Yet what had he done or said? What tangled 
point was there for her to attack. She would ba 
foolish, indeed, to foroe him into an explanation by 
placing him on the defensive. 

Had she been in fault? 
beginning to please Gilbert, even in winning his 
cousin’s regard and approval; and circumstances 
had sported with her, like a leaf on the margin of 
some brook, until she had drifed ont and out, she 
hardly knew whither. 

She went to Gilbert’s room ; but Roger was already 
there, calm and tender, She was flushed and ner- 
vous, as ill at ease as if hers had been the initiative 
of some guilty secret. 

They had been talking of Dr. Housten and their 
return to Woodlawn. 

‘6 Would you like it, Clyde ?” Gilbert asked, weakly. 
“It seems rather as if you ought to go to some 
pleasant place to recruit. Don’t you remember, 
Olyde, how Mrs, Esten begged you te pay them a 
visit? They are such old friends, and would beso 
glad to have you.” 

**T only want to go home,” 

And her tone sounded strangely hollow, even to 
herself. 

** Dr. Houston must prescribe for you when he 
comes, Don’t forget it, Roger.” 

“She has had altogether too much care and 
anxiety,’’ Rogor Kensett made answer. 

The doctor came. There was a long consultaiion 
with Gilbert and Roger, from which she was ex- 
cluded. 

* We are to return immediately,” Roger announced 
** unless your father skould prefer to stay.’’ 

** He will not care to remain alone,” Clyde said. 

Mr. Graham was childish and irritable, and could 
hardly endure Clyde out of his sight. 

To keep the peace poor Clyde resorted to many 
stratagems, Roger was rather impatient with him. 
But at last they reached Woodlawn, and she felt that 
it might have been better if they had never left it. 

For a week Dr, Houston was in constant attend- 
ance. 

It was evident that some serious matter was on 
hand. 

She had hardly dared ask Gilbert. She shrank from 
any talk upon death, his death, with a great awe. Had 
it come to that ? 

Then an eminent surgeon was called in, and 
Clyde could endure it no longer, neither could she 
listen to explanations from Roger, so she waylaid the 
doctor. 

“JT must know,’’ she cried, in tones of anguish. 
*¢ Tell me the truth, and if it is the worst let me go 
and comfort him. Why do youall conspire to keep 
me away ?” 

The beautiful eyes had a worn, sleepless look, and 
there were tense lines about the mouth, traces of 
suffering so deep that the doctor paused and won- 
dered, losing himself in a strange reverie. 

* You must have known, Mrs. Seymour, when sou 
married him, that he could not live a great while,” 
the doctor said, slowly. 

“Do you reproach me with it? You cannot 
understand, perhaps, but it was: from no selfish 
motive. I meant to make him happy. I thought to 
be a nurse and companion. His helplessness and 
sweetness touched me, as it would in some upfor- 
tunate child. And we were—very— happy,” 

Her voice faltered, and the soft eyes filled with 
tears. 

“ And why are you not happy now?” the doctor 
asked, brusquely. 

“ Why ?” in a wandering manner, clasping snd un- 
clasping her hands. “ I cannot tell. I might have 
been too gay in the winter and spring; but it was 
not my wish to leave him. I went sometimes with 
an unwilling heart, and there have been so many 
things.” 

The doctor came straight to her and took her hands 
jn his, noting how every pulse quivered. 

“Clyde Seymour,” he said, solemnly, ‘* tell me 
the truth. Do you love that man well enough to 
waste all your youth and beauty over him, and have 
for your reward only old age and death ?’ 

“J£ I could sootho him out of pain, if it could all 
be as I dreamed at first, 1 would ask no other reward. 
Ab! I should be glad to grow old with him.” 

“Think a little,” 

“No, I do not need to think.’ 

“T believe you. Heaven knows I am thankful so 

0,” 


She was glad in the 


“ Oh!” she cried, “ then it will not be separation. 





I want to show him that if I have fallen into any 
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mistake Iam glad to retrace my step. He deserves 
all tenderness in bis weary, suffering life,” 

“You puzzle me a little,” the doctor said. 

Had she committed even a slight etror and re- 
pented, or was she entirely guiltless ? 

“J will tell you frankly how the ease stands. 
There has been a somewhat different development 
from what we reasonably supposed five years aco, 
and now it has reached 9 stage where an operation 
is possible. If successful it may restore him toa 
comparative degree of health, leaving him lame, but 
able to get atont comfortably. The chantes of his 
living through it are at least three in five. Without 
it he cannot live two months longer.” 

“ Oh, you will do it. then !” she cried. 

‘* He will not haveit done,” 

“Will not? Why?” 

‘* He does care to live.” 

For a moment she stood as one stunned, then she 
uttered a bitter cry, and would have fallen had not 
kindly arms caught her. 

“My dear child,’’ the doctor began, ‘‘ wo learn 
the secrots of many lives, so you need not shrink 
from me. I think you can save him if you are wise; 
true I know you to be, When he mariied you I 
thought it an exceedin iy unwise step. I suppose 
most of the world would have suspected an ulterior 
motive. When I came to know you, and saw the im- 
provement in him for the first six months, I was 
glad and thankful that he had found so sweet and 
courageous a woman. An unfortunate influence has 
brought a cloud between you. I will not wrong 
Roger Kensett by the slightestsuspicion, but I know 

our husband is anxious to restore you to liberty. 

Vill you join with me in saving him? Let himbe 
roused to hupefuluess, and the work is half done.” , 

‘‘Thank you for your confidence in me. ket me 
go to him ; let me tell him——” 

“Child, you must contrel yourself if, you mean, to 
be of any real value, I will take Mr, Kerisett with 
me while you seek your husband, but first make 
yourself look pretty enough to tempt an ‘auchorite, 
There, forgive an old man’s interference.” 

he changed her dress, and rubbed some colour in 
her pale cheeks—an innocent enough artifice. Her 
heart throbbed as if it would burst its boundary, 

Did Gilbert Seymour guess it asshe entered the 
room ? 

** She will soon be free,”’ he theught, ‘She is too 
lovely to be chained to a log like me,’’ 

Clyde knelt and kimsed the wan face and smiled 
into the longing eyes. 

“TI know it all,” she began. “ You will try to 
live for my sake. Iam to be your sole nurse, your 
constant attendant. Even papa must give way here, 
My darling!” 

* Clyde! Clyde! You don’t know ; you can’t quite 
understand—” 

“T think you have gone astray with some wild 
ideas when you want to plunge me back into a sha- 
dowy isolation from which you took me. ‘But if my 
duty and pleasure werealike ended—” 

‘Hush, derr! It would be sad for a time, but I 
have made it all right in the end. It would becruel 
to lay such aw burden on your yoang life, I amrglad 
and grateful for this brief year of happiness—nay, 
hear me out,” and he placed his wasted fingers over 
the lips that were fain to speak; ‘‘ Roger is liken 
brother to me, and I shall leave youin his care. He 
understands. I am glad he grew to like you 40 well. 
And so there is no contention or division with the 
fortune—”’ 

A keen pang of anguish wrung an interruption 
from ber, Did Gilbert Seymour listen in surprise, 
His wind was surely wandering, he fancied. Did 
Clyde say that if - 6 lived ages Roger Kensett 
could be nothing more than a friend to her? 

She was very brave and frank. Her heart was laid 
bare for his inspection. Thank- Heaven she’ had 
nothing toféar or conceal. What she had not dared 
to say in the early days of theix marviage she said 
boldly now, 

And so it came to pass that the true foundation was 
reached, 

Whether he lived or died, he had the blissful 
satisfaction of knowing their souls were as one. 

Roger fretted a little over his cousin’s decision. 
He was honest enough in it, for he’ had little faith 
in the operation. 

Not a dey would he have shortened Gilbert's life, 


and he shrank from the painful suffering that might 
prove fatal. 





How Clyde watched, not only that one agonisiug 
qxy, but for weeks afterwatds, Dr, Houston well 
understoo 3 

There were times when even his hope” grew faint, 
but at length decisive state was reached, and then 
hehad only to get well, 

If Roger Ken: ett grew irritable and plunged into 
more bitter cynicisms, not even to big own soul did 


a villain, and he did rejoices at his cousin’s recovery; 
but presently he went off on along tourand remaiied 
six months, 
The master of Woodlawn gets about on a ¢rntch. 
His wife, every one thittks, grows thore beautiful 
with the added years, 
There are children’s voices at Woodlawn—pretty, 
mérty, mischievous little ‘beings, who rule Uncle 
Roger with a sort of assured right, just as he ruled 
every one else, 3 
Ha fy not forgotten; the ladies still court his 
dtterition, and he repays it by writing satirieal 1ittle 
poems, considered gems in the literary world. He 
was too pure s moralist to covet his neighbour's wife 
when he found she could never be his honourably ; 
but he looks at her occasionally, across his dreams, 
and thinks, with « man’s ready vanity, that if Gil- 
bert lad died, avid. he had married her, she would 
Have come up to finer heights, being au exceptional 
woman, N 
Doctor Houston, silvery-bearded a3 a patriarch, 
tothes out once ina while to play chess and escape im- 
portutate patients. 
6 watches the threo curiously, for Roger seldom 
spends’ two daya in succetsion at his rooms. This 
éeretie atid loving woman, who has passed over the 
brink ef @ precipice in her own pure strength, is 
soméwWhat of @ puzzle to him in these days of affidi- 
ties, highér laws and impulses of the aoul. 
“Por many a woman would have gore down to 
iaridséme Roger Kensett,” thinks the doctor.—I. N, 
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‘eM WAY WS Liva Now.” 

Sweit CoacHmAn (with Hiseye on the'Brouzham'’s 
edekade): ‘* Your giv’nor in thearnty ?” 

BrRovGHam (artlessly) ; “ Not 'sactly in the harmy. 
But mitesie’ say as they wold milingtary cur’ sities 
wher they kep’ ashopin *Oltom!’ —Punok, 

A GENTLE BGOTI6T. 

Tue Ont Son (in the bosom of his family): 
“«* Poneh ? ‘Graphic!’ ‘ Illustrated London News’! 
What ridiculous waste of money to‘buy these, when 
I can see them any day I like atthe elub for 
nothing !” —Puach. 

CHRISTMAS WAITS. 

Act Europe waits to know the result of the Con- 
stantinople Conference. j 

All England waits for the opening of Parliament. 

All the young folks wait for the pudding; the 
Pantominres, and tho presents. 

‘All the poor eld people in the Worlchouses watt 
for their Ohristmras Day dinner, tobacco, and beer. 

All the usual’ recipients wait for their Obristmas- 


boxes, 
All the theatrical world waits for Boxing-Night. 
All industrious, hard-worked, busy people wait 
for the holidays. 
All persons, of all ranks and degrées, wait, with 
some trepidation,’ for their Christmas bills. 
All tho young ladies-wait to help the young 
eurates' with the Ohristinas decorations. 
All the younger branches wait for the Christmas 


tree, 

All the Members: of Parliament wait the 8th of 
February with an impatienco which can’ hardly be 
restrained. 

All righ#thidking people wait the abolition of 
“ gute-meetings.” 
Femple Bar waits its doom. 


ALL OUT, 

** Master at home ?”’ 

** No, sir, he’s out.” 

“Then Til step inand sitby the fire.” 

** That’s out too, sir.” 
“Wren is tho bést time to read the book of nature ? 
When autumn turns the leaves, 
A apy being asked whether-she conld keep a 
secret, replied: “ Of course not; what is the good of 
knowing a secret unless you may immediately tell 
it to somebody else P” 
A ’currm Yankee says he thinks that instead of 


giving credit to whom it is due, the cash had better 
be paid. 


—Punch, 


WORKING LIKE A HORSE, 

_“* TDon’r see how you can have been to work all day 

like a horse,’’ exclaimed the wife of a lawyer, her 

husband having declared&he had been thus.working. 
“Well, my dear,’ be replied, “I’ve been drawing 

& conveyance all day, ¢nyhow,” 

“Dames and gentlemen,” said an Irtsh manager 

to his audience of three, “ as thero is nobody here, 





be'admit any senso of disappointment, He whe'hot 





PU dismiss you all; the performance of this night 


Wit? nut ‘be performed, ‘bufowill be ‘repeated | to- 
mivrrow evening.” 
Tih DIFFERENCE, 


Durie the heariug of ‘a probate-oase in the High 
Court of Justice, it was stated that.the testator had 
expressed (his regret that: his.grandson ‘did not) join 
the ‘7th’ Dragoons or Scots °Greys, saying: that. he 
‘* pather liked the ey were careful people.” 

Upon which the Attorney General ‘asked the wit- 


a8: ‘ 959 

“Your grandfather supposed that.as the 7th Dra. 
goons are called ‘Scots Greys’ the regiment must be 
necessarily composed of Scotehmen ?” 

Wirrness: ‘‘ Yes.” 

Arrorney Gangran: “Is itao?” ; 

Wivnuss : “ No, I believe they are mostly; Irish- 
men !’’ 

Wuy are suicidesthe: most successful ‘péople in 
the world?—Bedcause they always'aceoniplish their 
own ends, 

OFFENCES OF TH PAST ‘YHAR. 

KNoctma people ddwi with a feather.” 
« Throwing dust in their eyes. 

Blowing them up, 

Steiling kisses. 

“ Taking silk.” M 

Murdering tune. ~~ 

Robbing Peter to pry Paul. 

‘Setting fira'to the *Pbaines, 

Roasting friends. 

Cutting up authors. 

-Quarrelling with bread an batter. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF TH PAST: ¥EAR. 

Burterrcivs were broken’ on Wheels. 


* 


Cats loolte? at ings. 

Cricketers made ducks’ eggs. 

Livtleibirds whispered ite the ‘eur. 

A good many niaté's neste “were ‘distoveréd, 


People smelt & r¥#, 

Others were stilf as a mous, 

‘Others ptubked crows. 

Others ‘toolé “ to0k.”” 

— of a cee femeok together. 

Pap pies # all dogs weré as hunierdtis’ avever. 

Gascbhien maietaieied | their aval cootriess. 

Unsuocessfal ‘attempts" were ‘again madé to put 
salt on birds’ tails, to catch weasels asleep; atid to 
introdwee:- bigéon’s milk. | 

The British lion had a large pldteof Parkey ad- 
ministered to im. 

Tur girl whose lover, nathed Locke, was, exceed- 
ingly bashful, lost her patience:and declared to bim 
that Shakespeare ‘had not said half as many. things 
as he ought to about Shy Locke, 


A TALL man ‘having rallied’a friend om thewhort- 
ness of his legs, the friend replied : 

‘ . My legs reach the ground—what more ea yours 
° 9)? 

Tue man who took thé résponsibility brought ‘it 
back. Said'it was more than’he could conveniditly 
earry. 


Wuyr isa fishmonger opening his shop in a very 
illiberal mind?—Because he dows: it with a selfish 
(sell-fish) motive. f 
berg is that which is often found whereit is not? 
—Fault. 

WHAT can you not name without’ brenking it ?— 
Silence, ie : 

BAR 'THatT ! 

Punaser, Q.0.: “Now then, sir!’ Who are'you?” 
Witness (from the North, Keartily ): “Thank ye 
kindly, sir, A’m forst class! “Hoo’s yorsel’ ?” 


JUST SUCH ANOTHER. 
Dextsr: “Sharp boy «that-of mine—tells crams 
to swindle me of.sixpences,”’ ‘ 
Sunister: “Ab! I see—he’s what you calla chip 
of the old block.” [ / =Fun, 
CHRISTMAS CHARITY, 
Puevucx ! bow it smells! Why this can’t be the 
bird as master’s a goin’ to’ send ‘to Mrs) Sxifith} why 
it ain’t fit for ’uman food.” 
**No,. it ain’t; chuck it down there With’ them 
other bad’uns, Some charitable cove’s sure!to'éomo 
in a-wantin’ to send a gift to the hospital» pro- 
sently.” Pan. 
FIRES AND THEATRES, 
Tae Lord Chamberlain’s attention is respectfully 
requested to a West-End theatre, which at the pre- 
sent mohient owes ifs support-to flaming posters. 
‘ —ré' Ul 
UNFOUNDED RUMOURS 
‘Txar Canon Cromwell and Mr. Firthishad talon 
the big box at Drury Lane for Boxing Night, between 
them. That'Mr. Stanléy bas forwarded his enomics 





some jixs of niincétieat ‘from Africa, That the 
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prize pig at the Oattle Show haw been purchased by 
the Sultan of Purkéy and présénted to Lord Bestons- 
field. That the Lord Chamberlain has ordéred 
managérs'nvt to light their pipds' with his circulars 
unless they providé'c?tra exits. n. 
CONVIVIAL FEETURES. 
A“ crus” foot and’a “ tight’ boot on it, 
SPIRITUALISM FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 
The “ déual tippings.” —pPuneh 
A BORN ORATOR (IN THE BAS). 

Farmer (proposing landlord’s health) : “ An’ if a’ 
squient's ad dew as our squicar dew, there’ wudhie 
be 80 miany On ’efh as dew ds they dew dew.” 

“ PAUCA VERBA.”’ 
Scene: Canadian Shanty, 

AMERICAN (at the door): ‘‘ Ye ain’t n@ry one seén 
my dog? He wéreat all-firéd critter ‘at bar, and 
T’'ll miss’ hit !” 

' Voice (from the bunk): “Seéd a bar and dog— 
they were running—dog were a little ahead o’ the 
bar.” 
The Yankee leaves. 

THE GIRL FOR CHRISTMAS. 

A CAROL-LINE. —Fun, 

THERE was formerly residing in B Mews, 
in the vicinity of Portman Square,:‘an old:and very 
intelligent shaver, who, in addition to keen ‘itistra- 
ments and warm water, dns the following poetical in- 
vitation in his window : 


My name is M‘Dermot, No. 6, in the Mews, 
A kilight of the razor, and dealer in news; 
Ye dandyfied beaux, who require a trim 


ob, 
A Brutus, or Titus, I’ll well do the job; 
And for Iadfes who wish td add art to their 


Brace, 

Ive de 9 and tresses fo suit each sweet 
ace ; 

And I wish that each customer quitted their 
cares, 

AS easy as I ean deprive them’ of hairs. 


Tue first season of performing the Fair Penitent, 
Mr. Powell represented the part of Lothario: he had 
a dressor ealled Warren, who claimed a privilege 
(which at that time existed, though not. always 
observed) of performing the dead part of the heroin 
the fifth act. Powell, being ignorant of the‘station 
his man had taken, called ‘aloud for lim behind the 
scenes, in the middlo of the last act. ‘The ead répre- 
sentative of deathy béaring his master’s voice, and 
knowing that he was passionate, itistantly replied 
*“ Herewnr J; sit ” 

Powell, being still ignorant of the sittation of hi¢ 
servant; again ealléd“ Come here this moment, you 
— oy I will break all the bones in your 
skin!’’ 

Warren conld no longer delay Or resist, and jamped 
up, hing With ‘éables, Which aé it were to heighten 
his embarrassment, were tied to the handles of the 
bier: this, added to the féaF in the house, urged his 
speed so earnestly, that, with the bier in his rear, he 
ran against and thréw, down Calista (Mrs. Barry), 
overwhelming her with the’table, lamp, book; bones, 
and all the drear lumber of thé-charnel-hotge, till at 
last he liberated Himself, ‘dud precipitately took his 
flight. The, play ended“abruptly, but not 'without 
leaving the audienos in high good ‘humour, 





STATISTICS. 


REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT VILLAGE IN 
OXFORD. 


A piscovery of a most remarkable nature’has been 
made during the last few days in, the course of pre- 
paring the groaud for the new University Schoo's 
in High Street, Oxford. The site chosen for the 
schools was occupied by the Angel Hotel, and lies 
between High Street, Merton Street, University Ool- 
lege, and King Street, embracing am area of about 
two acres. 

The excavations have now beén-niade to a depth 
of about 15 feet, and the earth having been cleared 
away has left standing a number of mounds of gravel, 
Which, on closer examination, are seen to be the 
Walls which divided citchltrpits. In‘some chsés tho 
wall is not more than six inches thick, while in 
others the division is of gteater thickregs, but ail 
the spaces are'of the saize shape, naniély, circular, 
although they differ in size. 

_ One very perfect specimen, situated on the west 
tide, is oF d remarkabte charicter. It is itch larger 
than the others, aud being on the extreme edge of the 





site only one-half has been exposed. The appear- 
dtice’ presented is' that of # semicircular excavation 
fo the’ gravel, the'base of the'sémicirele béing fornted 
by the éarth and foundations of théadjoiting building, 

This large-pit has adjoining it a much smaller one, 
which probably servéd as the entrande, and at the 
point of junction between the'two' there is’ a berich 
or narrow platform. k 

Iv two of the pits have been found conereté floors 


(these being the only two that have been’ at present 


earefully éxamined) of such tenadity ‘vhat 'it whs 
possibleto remove the half of one'of them without 
fracture. At the bottom of anothér werefdund/sothe 
pieces of decayed wood. 

In removing the rubbish and earth several objécts 
Of gréat iftercet have been found, includitig’ a’ pur- 
tion of a Runic cross, a Saton knife, avd arrow-head, 
étc.; and also avery large number of bonés, princi- 
pally of domestic animals. ‘I'ha discdvery “his 
caused considerable interest in University circles, 








THE KING'S MASTER BUILDEK. 


A Lion, who was wont to feast 
On many a savoury bird and beast— 
To please his appetite and eye, 
Kept, well-enclosed, a vastysuvply 
Of common fowls; hens, turkeys, il 
The farm-yard species, great and small ; 
And thus his board was seldom bare 
Of. wholesome and delicious fare ; 
And then, the Cocks’! what rare delight 
To see the feathered’ sultang fight! 
But kings have troubles, now and then, 
Like common folks, At first, a hen, 
And by-and-bye'a favourite cock, 
Was missing from the royal flock ; 
And so the robbéry went on 
Till half the hens and cocks were gone. 
What could it mean? At-list twas found 
A cunning raseal, near the ground, 
Had gnawed‘a passage through the fétice 
And in the hen-house entering thence, 
Had all the sad havoc wrought! 
At tliis, the angry Lion sought 
Some new devive his loss to stay, 
And keep the. plunderers away, 
With this intent the monarch: planned 
A poultry-palace, latge and grand, 
And strong in portal, wall and roof, 
To make it fairly “ burglar proof ;” 
Then called for artisans to frame 
This wondrous house. The Beaver came, 
A trusty workman, who had shown 
His skill in buildings of his own; 
Came also Master Reynard, who 
A thousand clever things could do. 
Of course the Fox—as.you supposé— 
Obtained tho contract. So it goes— 
And, much I fear me, ever will— 
That ginning oVérndtches skill. 
Tho job was presently begun, 
And in a weck was nicely done; 
Coinplete in portal, wall and roof, 
And (Reynard swore it !) ‘‘ burglar-proof.” 
The Lion viewed the work with pride; 
Bat soow his majesty espicd 
Hi ¢oeks' dnd hers were thinhing ont ; 
A score were gone, beyond a doubt! 
A search was made to find the spot 
Through which the poultry could have got ; 
When it was found—Oh, shame to tell! 
That he who built the house so well 
Had mnade'a little wicket where 
A fox might pass, with proper care; 
And faith! the warden of the ground, 
(Who Watched 0’ nights) soon after found 
Good Master Reynard near'the place, 
With feathers sticking to his fac2! 
MORAL. 


A thief may serve'to catch a thief, 
But he will surely come to gricf 
Who sets a knave—like Master Fox 
To build his house, or make his locks ! 


W. H. 


GEMS. 


Howzvir little we may have to do, let’ as do that 
little well. 

Wise men make their enemies their instructors : 
fools become enemies to the teachers, 

Nothing is more easy than to do misebief, nothing 


| of the students in the Manchester I 





is more difficult than to suffer without complaining, 

The higher you rise, the higher is your horizon ; 
so, the more you know, the moré you will see to 
be known, 

If we lack tho sagacity to discriminate nicely be- 
tween our acquaintance, misfortune will readily do 
it‘for us. 

If you haye been tontpted into evil, fly from! it; it 
: not falling into the water, but lying in it that 

rowns. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Mane Vienna Breav.—Sift in ‘atin pan 
four pouuds of flour; bank it up #guthst the sidés, 
pour in one quartof milk and water, aud mix into it 
enough flour to form a thin batter; then quickly and 
lightly add one pint of milk, inv whieh is: dissolved 
One Ounce of 84% and an ounce’ and three-quarters 
compressed yeast. Leave the remainder of thé flour 
against the eides of the pan; cdver the pan with a 
cloth, and ‘set it in a place free from draught for 
threeqnitrters of ah hour; then mix iw'tite*rest ofthe 
flour witil the dowgh ‘will leave tie bottém'’and’ the 
sides of the pan, and let it statid two hotirs anda 
half. Finally, divide the mass into one-pound pieces, 
tobe cut in turn ivto twelve parts each. ‘This gives 
square pieces about three inches and ‘# half thick, 
each corner of which is taken up’ antl folded over to 
the centre, and then the cakes are turned over on & 
dough-board to rise for half.an hour, when they are 
put into a hot oven that bakes them in tem minutes. 

A Roastgp Picver oF Visaz.—-The bone souks be 
taken out; fill the cavity with a dressing made of 
bread-crumbs, pepper, andsait, and sweet marjoram ; 
a piece of butter tie sizo of an egg, or @ little bit- of 
fat. pork chopped very: fine; and oneegg. Mix-this 
up well; skewer the veal tight, to keep the dtesbing 
in. It- adds tothe look and taste of-a fillet of veal 
to lard it witty pork. H this is not donopit sliould be 
basted often with Butter, A piéco weighing’ eight 
potinds requires fout hodré to roast. 

App.e Snow.—Pare and core six good-sized apples, 
steam them in two tabléspdotifals of water, with a 
little lemon-peo!, till. quite soft. Add» quarter of 
pound of finely-sifted white sugar, and the white of 
one quite freshégg. Beat lit well for three-quarters 
of an hour without stopping, and serve as you please. 
It looks best i cuctard-giasses, hewped up. 


haut 
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MISBOCBLLANEOUS, 


ee 











Heromm Rewarped.—Some time back poor 
factory operative lad his leg anrputated in the Man- 


‘chester Infirmary, and the lossof blodd Was 80 gi ¢h€ 


that his lits was given ap*as'hopeless. Dr. Hardie 


' stated that nothing but an idftsion of Hive hunian 


blood could save liis life, ypeenren Br: Irvin, one 

afirmary, volun- 
teered to be bied at the risk of his own life, and 25 
ounces of his blood were takén from him and imme- 
diately infused into the veins of the dying man, who 
has now. quite recovered. The Baron Barreto, of 
Brandow Park, Suffolk, having heard of this ‘heroic 
act from Dr. Hardie, who performed this operation, 
has presented Mr, Irvin with a massivo silver cap, 
bearing an appropriate inscription. 

Discontrent.+-It is curious, when one stops to 
consider, how ‘a gréat many discontented moods 
grow solély, tot out of any tangible hardship in dur 
own lot, but out of some comparison of ourseives 
with our neighbouts. If another tan’s ‘wife is hand- 
gonier, another man’s children cleverer, or his busi- 
ness more prosperous, it really seems to affect us in 
a most unreasonable way. ‘Ihe trath is, that his 
gains aré not our losses, and, ifatl that tre bas wero 
swept away froar him to-morrow, it would add noth- 
ing to our store ; and yes we indulge in an illogica} 
envy which makes our own fate seem a hundred 
times harder by its contrast with his, as the black 
onyx behind it»brings out the'clear lines of some 
caleo, 

Tin thrée nionster alligdétors at ‘the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster, which have been in close 
confinement for the lust few weeks,’ peutling the con- 
struction of their cage, Were recénily liberated fn the 
presence of the Prince of Wales, Prince, Louis of 
Hesse, and Prince John of Glucksburg, Notwith- 
standing their lopg imprisonment, the reptiles 
exhibited an unusuel amount of activity. Being 
solicited to give thd monster a nami, the Pritico of 
Waled conferred that of “ Tanisah,’’ Aty Avdbic appel- 
lation for a ¢roeddilé, upon the largésé of the three 
alligators. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. Sa in = numbers or monthly parts, 
and can be had of the publisher at the office, 334, Strand, 
or of all newsagents, 


A, H.—The leaves of the geraniums are an excellent 
application for cuts where the akin is rubbed off, and 
other wounds of that kind. One or two leaves must be 
bruised and applied on linen to the part, and the wound 
will become cicatrized in a very short time. 


¥.T.—In the language of flowers, the sentiment 
attached to the fuchsia is that “ambitious love teases 
itself." The expression is equivocal, but the latent 
meaning would seem to be that selfishness is one of the 
penonente of a too grasping and sordid condition of 
mind, 


O. O,—Elopements are disgraceful, dishonourable and 
—.. They set at deflanee every moral and social 
aw, darkem once happy firesides, and rarely result in 
happiness in the married state. 


Pai.ir.—Tippling is the infancy of coarse drankenness, 
The siattern wife takes a drop to ‘compose her nerves ;” 
the drop in time becomes drops, and then there is the 
flushed face, that silly laugh, and constant threat of 
hysterics, when remonstrance has been provoked. And 
all this deb t with “‘a drop on the 
sly,” Oh, that accursed “drop on the sly!” 


M.—Even in the marriage of the truest minds some 
estrangement will grow up. Be moderate in your just 
resentment, and win your husband back by gentlencss, 
He has not strayed very far from his duty asa husband 
and a father, 


Lewis.—You are correct. Bad news will weaken the 
action of the heart, destroy the »ppetite, injure the 
digestion, and partiaily suspend all the functions of the 
system, an emotion of shame will flush the face, fear will 
blanch it, joy illuminate it. Chilo and Sophocles died 
from joy at the Grecian games; many public speakers 
have died in the midst of an impassioned burst of 
eloquence, or when the emotion that produced it 
suddenly subsided, 


T. T. T.—In the public streets the lady, when meeting 
a gentleman, should give the first sign of recognition. A 
bow or some polite question is sufficient to give him 
authority to address her. 


Brataicz must curb her impulsiveness. Men worth 
marrying do not make love toa girl as hurriedly asa 
railway traveller awallows hot coffee. If there be a 
method in madness surely a man may be allowed some 
deliberation before asking a young lady to become big 
wife; but some girls are so impatient. They imagine 
men’s hearts are only cold lead if they do not melt like 
wax ata mere clasp of the hand, 


Mxcuaxic.—Diamond *% for ding glass and 
china is prepared in this manner: Boil a quarter of an 
ounce of isinglass in water to the consistency of cream, 
theu add a tablespoonful of spirits of wine. 


Sutima Jaxe-—Dreams are coinages of the half-asleep 


vrain, and are not more to be relied upon than prophe- 
cies, 








Hexry.—For original tales permission must certainly 
beobtained, There was once a dispute with Mr. Cha:le; 
Reado, the distinguished novelist, om this same subject, 
aud Mr. Reade wen his point, 


_D. R.—Tue ehiet and most prominent sign of consump- 
tion is cough, which at first is usually «!: «1 and dry, 
oecurring mostly in the merniug when getting out of 
bed, and appearing to the patient te be chiefy in the 
throat. gees om for many weeks er months, and 
then gradually becomes mere frequent, and occurs after 
any slight exertion, such ag running upstairs, It also 








becomes very troublesome towards right, and generally 
keeps the patient awake for some time after getting into 
bed. ‘The treatment is to improve the general health by 
tonic meiicine, by giving plenty of nourishing yet 
digestible food, moderate exercise, and warm cloth- 
ing. Quinine is the proper medicine to brace the system. 
Cold water may also be used for bathing the chest, be- 
ginning with the water in atepid state, and gradually 
reducing the temperature. 


W.—Thirty pounds is the largest sum that can be dev 
posited in the Post Office Savings’ Bank. 


Brsstz.—We are not cognisant of any alteration. At 
all events that address would most probably duly reach 
the desired destination, 


K. M.—You would be wrong to marry such a vulgar 
feliow. 


M.—Rosemary water, with alittle common soda dis- 
solved in it, isa good remedy for scurf, The best olive- 
oil should be used after each application- 


Kate.—You are what may be fairly termed a fine, hand- 
some girl, and do not require any advertising assistance 
to precure you a hus 


SmitH.—Children are admitted to orphan asylums by 
election, or by influence through the committee of trus- 
tees, 


Waiter M. M.—One brother is not bound to support 
nee except he be impelled to do so by fraternal feel- 
ng. 


W. M.—Yes; dyeing at home is now comparatively 
easy of accomp!ishment. Many of our readers have 
tried Judson’s dyes, which they all concur in thinking 
simple and efficacious, 


MAUD AND I, 


Mand came tripping through the meadow 
With an apron full of flowers, 
And a smile upou her features, 
Features wondrous rare. 
Eyes as black as summer berries, 
Lips #3 round and red as cherries, 
Night entangled in her hair. 


She lookei up with merry qetes 

As I turned to walk beside her, 

Answered with a laugh and dimple 
When [ asked a kiss. 

Thought an instant, then half coyly, 

Haised her eyelids very hy. 
Asking, ‘‘ Why is this?” 


Then I had to tell my secret, 
How through many months I'd loved her, 
Waiting for the golden moment 
I could tell her 80. 
Then she answered very sweetly, 
**I’ve a secret kept discreetly, 
Would you like to know? 


Bend down nesrer, I will whisper, 

So no passing bird shail hear it, 

Or no summer breeze shall bear it— 
Where it should uot go, 

We are jealous of our treasures, 

And the foudest of my pleasures 

Is your love to know.” 


Maud and I walked ii,rough the meadow 
With our arms about each other, 
Breaking now and then the silence 

With delicious sighs, 
Thus we touched the brink of Heaven, 
Drinking of love's cup—that’s given 


Out of Heaven's pure skies, W. RB. 


Caxxos, forty, would like to correspond with a woman 
of his own age—widow not objected to—with a view to 
matrimony. 


Reise L., sixteen, light brown hair, blue eyes, good- 
looking, would like to ). -eive carte-de-visite of a young 
gentleman about eighteen. Respondent must be of 
— height, dark hair and eyes, and rather good- 
ooking. 


J. W. E., eighteen, medium height, dark complexion, 
would like to cerrespond with a young lady about bis own 
age. 


Jexniz and Nutr, two friends, wish to correapond with 
two dark, steady one. gentlemen, Jonnie is twenty-two 
— and dark, Nelly is eighteen, medium height, an 

air. 


Aperaipze and Cranima, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two respectable young gentlemen. 
Adelaide is twenty-four, tall, stout, brown buir, blue 
eyes. Clarina, medium height, stout, brown hair, haze) 
eyes. 


Batrenxina Cuaregzand CxHILt SHE, two seamen in 
the Roysi Navy, wish to correspond with two young 
ladies. Battering Charge is twenty-two, medium height, 
light hair, blue eyes. Chill Shell is twenty-three, tall. 
— hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, and good-look- 
ng. 


Ewacuye and Janz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two suilors, tall. Enagune hag dark eyes 
and auburn hair. Jane has blue eyes and brown hair. 
Both are of a loving disposition, and fond of home and 
music, 


R. F. aud J. J,, two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two ladies about ninetecn. 
Respondents must be foud of home and music, KR, F, is 
twenty-two, brown hair, hazel eyes, J, J, is twouty-two, 
brown hair, hazel eyes. 


0) 





Carniz, seventeen, dark complexion, dark eyes, consi- 
dered good-looking, and of a loving disposition, would 
like Ke] correspond with a dark mana little older than 
herse! 


Caractacus would like to exchan; 
a good-looking young lady. He 
eyes. 

Roarme Cuingcee, twenty-four, a stoker in the Royal 
Navy, medium height, dark complexion, censidered good- 
looking, would like to correspond with a young woman 
fond of home. = 


Emma 8., a cook, fair, would like to receive carte-de. 
visite of a respectable young gentleman, fond of home, 
of a loving disposition. 


Lorriz W., eighteen, tall, considered hand » would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman who must be 
fond of horses and music, tall, good-looking, and ina 
good position, 

Marky, nineteen, tall, considered good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a gentleman about twenty-two, 
g002elooking. 

Co.tiezw Baws and Bette Manors wish to correspond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony, They 
are both domesticated. 


carte-de-visite with 
eighteen, fair, blue 





CoMMUMICATIONS R&OBIVED ; 


Tom is responded to by—Dollie, eighteen, and good- 
looking. 

Ferozerors by—A. Z., forty-five. 

Ir by—H. E., twenty-four, tall, dark, aud fond of 
home, 

H. N. by—Emily, twenty, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, 

Dstta by—Aurora, dark, blue eyes. 

Revussys by—Winne, tall, dark, and thinks she isall ho 
requires. 

E.ui0t by—Florence, eighteen, fair, blue eyes, fond of 
dancing. 

ee A., nineteoen, dark complexion, and 
domestica , 

Fars Lity by—A, M., eighteen, fair, and thoronghly 
domesticated, 

Agruce M, by—Maggie P. C., medium height, dark 
hair, and eyes, fond of home and children, and good-tem- 
pered, 

B, by—M., seventeen. 

James M. by—Polly, medium height, auburn hair, 
—_ eyes, of a loving disposition, ‘and very fond of 

one, 

Tuomas M. by—Kitty S., tall, dark hair, and brown 
eyes. 

Tom M, by—Minnie, good-looking, fond of home and 
ebildren, 

Autaurg M, by—Nelly, considered good-leoking, foud 
of home, 

Bex L, by—Lonie, considered good-looking, fond of 


home, > 

Ciara by—T. W., nineteen, tall, good-lookiug, would 
like to exchange carte-de-visite, “ 

Lorme by—William Edward H., fair, grey eyes, and 
good-looking, 

K. D. by—Gertie L., twenty-four, brown hair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home, Thinksshe is all 
he requires, 

H. by—3, A., twenty-six. 


Watrer by Ethel, eighteen, dark, medium height, and 
of a loving disposition, 


Aut the Bacx Nomurrs, Pants, and Votumsgs of the 
“ Lowpoy Reapsx” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be seut to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-tree for Three-halfpence, Night- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Hightpeuce each, 


Tas Lonpox Ruapag, Post-free, Thres-halfpenca 
Weekly ; or Quarterly Que Shilling and Bightpouce. 


Lirgand Fasuiow, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shilliazs 
and Sixpence each. 


~ area Jounxal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepeuce 
ea 





es Now Ready Vou. XXVII, of Tax Loxpon Raapgs 
Price 4s; 64. 


Also, the [itis and Impex to Vou XXVIL, Prica Oxa 
Paenxt: 


Now Ready, the CHRISTMAS (DOUBLE) PART 
(Parts 165, 163), containing EXTRA CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, with complete Stories, Illustrated. Price Que 
Shilling, by post One Shillng and Fourpence, 


N.B,—ComresPonpents must Apprxss tiara Lerri rs 
to tux Epiroz or “Tux Lompox Rgapuan,” $34, strand, 


t+t We eannot undertake to retura Rejects! Manu- 


acripts, As thoy are seat to us voluatariiy, authors 
should retain copies, . 
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